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Tariff Commission’ 


Members Called 





Subpoenas Served on Six 
Witnesses for Investiga- 
tion into Activities by Sen- 
ate Committee 





Pottery Specialist 
To Give Testimony 





Two Representatives of Sugar 
Industry Are Requested to 
Appear for Questioning on 
Oct. 15 


The list of witnesses served with sub- 
poenas to appear before the Senate 
Committee investigating lobbying activi- 
ties totaled six on Oct. 12 while a 
seventh telegraphed Chairman Caraway 
(Dem.), of Arkansas, that he would be 
unable to appear because of illness. | 

The Chairman of the Tariff Commis- 
sion, Thomas 0. Marvin, and Commis- 
sioner Edgar B. Brossard, headed the 
list made public by Senator Caraway 
Oct. 12. Others who were announced 
the same day are H. A. Austin of the 
United States Beet Sugar Company and 
H. C. Lakin, of New York City, presi- 

» dent of a Cuban sugar company. 
One Telegraphs Illness 


H. R. Wylie of the Wylie China Com- 
pany, Huntington, W. Va., was also 
subpoenaed, but telegraphed to Senator 
Caraway, author of the resolution (S. 
Res. 20) directing the inquiry and chair- 
man of the investigating subcommittee 
of the Judiciary Committee, that illness 
‘would prevent his appearance. The 
telegram came from Marlington, W. Va. 

Senator Caraway previously declared 
that the first two witnesses on whom 
subpoenas were served to appear Oct. 15, 
when the investigation opens, are Wil- 
liam Burgess, former Tariff Commis- 
sioner, and Frederick L. Koch, an expert, 
employed by the Commission. 

Mr. Burgess is interested in the china 
and _earthenwave industry, while Mr. 
Koch is the Commissions’ expert on such 
matters. Senator Caraway declared 
orally that Chairman. Maryin and Com- 
missioner Brossard will be asked to 
testify on the same case in which in- 
formation will be sought from Mr. 
Burgess and Mr. Koch. This would also 
have been true of Mr. Wylie if he had 
been able to appear. 

Inquiry into Sugar Lobby 

As indicated by the industry with 
which they are connecfed, Mr. Austin and 
Mr. Lakin will be questioned regarding 
a “sugar lobby.” 

Mr. Caraway states that the list of 
witnesses made public does not neces- 
sarily inelude all those to whom sub- 
poenas have been sent. The Committee 
is following the practice, he said, of 
making public the names of witnesses 
only after the subpoenas have bepn ac- 
tually served. 

Other members of the investigating 
committee are Senators Borah (Rep.), of 
Idaho, Robinson (Rep.), of Indiana, 
Blaine (Rep.), of Wisconsin, and Walsh 
(Dem.), of Montana. 








Air Mail to Argentina 
To Take Lower Rate 


Service to Buenos Aires Will 
Begin on Oct. 14 





A program designed to stimulate Pan 
American air mail service through a 
reduction of postal rates without an ac- 
companying increase in operating ex- 
penses, is expected to be completed 
shortly after the air service opens be- 
tween the United States and Argentina, 
Oct. 14, it was stated orally at the Post 
Office Department Oct. 12. 

In connection with the opening of air 
service between the United States and 
Buenos Aires, Argentina, it was an- 
nounced at the White House Oct. 12, that 
President Hoover had dispatched the fol- 
lowing telegram to Dr. Hipolito Iro- 
goyen, president of Argentina: 

“On the occasion of the first air mail 
departure from Argentina to the United 
States, I wish to express my gratifica- 
tion that the hopes and plans for regu- 
lar communication by air between North 
and South America, which were the 
subject of discussion during my very 
pleasant visit at Buenos Aires last 
Winter, have been consummated. I am 
sure the northbound air mail service 
which you haye authorized in connection 
with our southbound service will be the 
means of developing even more cordial 
relations between the people of our re- 


spective countries.” 


When this service is placed into op- 
eration, the postal service will then main- 


tain the largest air mail service in the | 
world, it was said at the Department. | 
The first planes over this route carried | 


a large quantity of mail on Oct. 12 be- 
tween Buenos Aires and Santiago, Chile, 
but planes will not fly back to the for- 


mer city from Santiago until Oct. 14. | getting it to the extent that appropria- 
After this latter date a regular service | ated. 
will be operated between Argentina and | available, however, make it difficult to 


the United States. 

I'he Department, it was explained, has 
not compieted its arrangements to link 
Miami, Fla. with other cities on the 
east coast of South America, The De- 

artment has been advised that air mail 
ines are now in operation along the 
east coast of South America, north of 
Buenos Aires. 

It was originally planned by the De- 
partment, it was said, to extend its pres- 


ent air mail service between Miami, Fla., | as yet. 


and Dutch Guiana in order to afford a 
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|a report by C. F. Marvin, Chief of the 


| partment of Commerce’s official pro- 


| ports, as designated by the Department 





Sales Data Sought 
On Refrigerators 


Survey Asks Cooperation 
Of 20,000 Dealers 


A SURVEY of refrigerator sales 

will be undertaken, beginning 
Jan. .1, 1930, by the electrical di- 
vision, Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, it was announced 
Oct. 12. 

The survey is being undertaken 
at the request and with the co- 
operation of the National Elec- 
trical Manufacturers Association 


and questionnaires are to be sent 


to 20,000 dealers, it was stated. 
The full text of the announcement 
* follows: 

It is expected to tabulate the re- 
sults according to wholesale areas, 
thus giving manufacturers, adver- 
tisers, distributors, and dealers in- 
formation relative to stocks held 
and sales made in each such dis- 
tributing area. It is pointed out 
that this will enable manufactur- 
ers not only to compare their own 
figures each quarter with the to- 
tals for the industry, but also, af- 
ter a series of quarterly reports 
is obtained to plot the trend, so 
that they will have a scientific ba- 
sis for production schedules and 
raw material purchases. 


Centralized Control 
Of National Supply 
~ Of Water Advocated 


Secretary Wilbur Says Fed- 
eral Interests Are Affect- 
ed; Decision Deferred on 
Cumberland Power Plan 





Regulation of all inland water affect- 
ing the national life should be centered 
in a Government agency, as the effects 
of water storage on flood control, rec- 
lamation, irrigation, and consumption by 
communities cannot be adequately con- 
sidered by a competent. regulating 
agency under existing statutes, the Sec- 
retary of the Interior; Ray Lyman Wil- 
bur, stated orally Oct. 12. 

Federal Interests Affected 

The Cumberland River, he said, and 
others that are nonnavigable contribute 
to floods in the valley below, and vitally 
affect the financial interests of the Gov- 
ernment and the public. 

Although he does not approve of the 
present structure of the Power Commis- 
sion, of which he is chairman, Mr. Wil- 
bur is not ready to advance a substitute 
plan at this time. The matter is one for 
legislative study, he believes. 

Definite decision regarding the Cum- 
burland Falls Hydroelectric Power Com- 
pany’s application for permission to con- 
struct a power plant at Cumberland | 
Falls, Ky., will not be made until the At- 
torney General passes on several points 
of law involved, the Secretary of War, 
James W. Good, stated orally Oct. 12 
upon returning from an inspection of 
the site. 


; Objections Filed 

A number of objections have been filed 
against the granting of a permit for a 
power plant at Cumberland Falls. 

Mr. Good, who is chairman of the 
Federal Power Commission, was accom- 
panied on the inspection trip by the 
other members of the Commission and 
by Horace M. Albright, Director of the 
National Park Service. The trip was 
made at the invitation of persons in- 
terested in preseyving the beauty of the 
falls, in which they take a great amount 
of pride, according to Mr. Good. It is 
likely that the spot may at some time 
become a State park, Mr. Good said. 
Mr. Albright, he added, made the jour- 
ney in order to help other members of 
the party visualize the possibilities of 
the falls and surrounding country. 

Mr. Good stated that, as far as he 
knew, the question had never been raised 
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Advertising Craft. 
IsSaid to Require 
Proper Direction 





Lives of 95 Per Cent of Peo-| 
ple Are Influenced, De-| 
clares Assistant Secretary | 
Of Commerce 


Trade Developments 
Create New Demands 





Contribution to World Welfare | 
And Comfort Will Be Con- 


tinued by Profession, in 
Opinion of Dr. Klein 


Greatly increased sales of automobiles, | 
cigarettes and household articles reveal 
the power of well-planned advertising as 
an indispensable adjunct of commercial 
progress, it was stated Oct. 13 by the 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce, Dr. 
Julius Klein, in an address over asso- 
ciated stations of the Columbia Broad- 
casting Company. 

There is an urgent need for “wise and | 
vigorous” direction of advertising, Dr. | 


Klein said, and the question now con- | 
fronting the world is whether advertis- | 
ing will take full advantage of the tre- 
mendous industrial and financial currents | 


tending to strengthen its position. | 


Bulk of Humanity Influenced 
Dr. Klein quoted a statement to the ef- | 
fect that “95 per cent of humanity lives | 
according to advertisements.” s 
The multiciplicity of new devices ap- | 
pearing on the market require merchants | 
to apply advertising to international 
trade, he said, as markets cannot be cre- | 





ated unless products are clearly de- 
scribed. 

The conviction was expressed at Ber- 
lin, Dr. Klein said, that “the advertising 


profession will respond to new demands | 
with vigor and penetration, and so con- | 


tribute greatly to the furtherance of ma- 
terial well-being and the raising of the 
standards of comfort, convenience and 
human happiness throughout the world.” 

“Advertising is the key to world pros- 

erity:” Under this slogan there has 
just been held in Berlin, Germany, a 
mammoth advertising exposition inci- 
dent to the convention of the Inter- 
national Advertising Association. 

These two great events have served 
to focus the attention of the commercial | 
and industrial world upon the present 
functions of international advertising 
and its truly amazing progress during 
recent times. 

One of the speakers at Berlin sug- 
gested that the earliest man to make use 
of advertising may have been “a cave 
dweller who allowed to be visible, from 
the entrance of his abode, more stone 
axes than a family of the prehistoric 
age customarily employed in the pur- 
suit of food’-—whether for belligerent 
or commercial purposes probably would 
not be clear until the aforesaid headman 
of the establishment were consulted. 


From such simple beginnings as these 
down to the enormous displays in our 
newspapers and magazines today, and 
the infinitely complex and dazzling gyra- 
tions of our great electric signs, adver- 
tising has made giant strides. It is a 
truism to say that business today would 
be paralyzed without it. 

The statement was made at Berlin that 
“95 per cent of humanity lives according 
to advertisements. Everybody dresses 
according to the fashion papers, the fash- 
ion advertisements or the fashion plates 
seen at the tailor’s. The whole way of 
life and nutrition has been altered by 
means of advertisement. The great sport 
movement among the youth of the world 
would not have been possible without in- 
tensive publicity. All the pleasures and | 
recreations which we frequent are se- 
lected by us according to the advertise- 
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Continuous Weather Service 


Is Proposed to Aid Aviators 





Program of Federal Bureau* 


Is Limited by Lack of 
Funds 





The aeronautical meteorology servide 
of the Weather Bureau has as its ob- 
jective continuous day and night 
weather advice for pilots of aircraft, if 
flying schedules require it, but appro- 
priations limit full service, according to 


Bureau, made public Oct. 12, by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

The rapidly increasing number of 
local airports not included in the De- 


gram expect weather service, and are 


tions ‘permit, it was stated. Funds 
render service as rapidly and widely as 
aviation itself advances, Mr. Marvin 
reports. 

The Department’s statement follows in 
full text: 

Prof. Marvin, in his report, also di- 
rects attention to certain confusing sit- 
uations that arise from the distinctions 


necessarily drawn between “official” air- | 
of Commerce, and those not so classified 


“It is bie bly important,” said Prof. 
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Industrial Use 
Of Cotton Gains 


— 
Automobile Industry Con- 
sumes Large Quantities 





XHIBITS at the national cotton 

4 show recently held in Mem- 
phis, Tenn.. show that the propor- 
tion of cotton used for industrial 
purposes has increased from 35 per 
cent to 60 per cent within the past 
1 years, it was stated orally Oct. 
11 at the Bureap of Agricultural 
Economics, Department of Agricul- 
ture. 4 

In discussing the increased con- 
sumption of cotton in industry, 
specialists of the Bureau said that 
the automobile industry alone ab- 
sorbed 988,000 bales in 1928. Ap- 
proximately 700,000 bales were 
used in manufacturing tires, it was 
stated. American aircraft facto- 
ries used about 1,150 bales in 1928. 

Other exhibits show that the ten- 
sile strength of cotton ranges from 
40,000 to 90,000 pounds per square 
inch, as compared with mild steel, 
55,000 to 70,000; yellow pine (dry), 
49,000 to 70,000; wrought iron, 40.. 
000 to 60,000, and cast iron, 14,000 


| 
| 


'All-metal Aircraft 


|Senator Jones (Rep.), 


|committee was named in connection with 


| will serve as chairman of the subcommit- 


| rangement, producers of American sugar 


| oil, he stated. 
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President to Stay 
On American Soil 








Visit of British Premier 
Not to Be Returned 
PRESIDENT HOOVER will not |! 

zo outside of the Western || 


Hemisphere during his Adminis- 
tration. 


This statement was made orally 
at the White House on Oct. 12 in 
answer to inquiries as to whether 
Mr. Hoover would return the re- 
cent visit of James Ramsay Mac- 
Donald, prime minister of Great 
Britain. 

The President, it was said, has 


no intention of returning the pre- 
mier’s visit. 


For Royal Air Force 
Ordered in England 


American Builders Not Yet 
Equipped for Such Con- 
struction of Planes, War) 
Department States 








All-metal construction of aircraft for 
the royal air force of Great Britain is 
required by a recent order of the air 
ministry, according to a statement made 
public Oct. 11 by the national advisory | 
committee for aeronautics. 

American aircraft builders are not 
yet equipped to use metal exclusively in 
constructing planes, it was stated orally 
at the War Department, although there 
jis a growing tendency to replace wood 
with metal in all military aircraft manu- 
factured in this country. At present 
| practically all wood has been eliminated, 
except in the wings, it was stated. 

Metal Construction Is Cheaper 

Metal construction offers more durabil- 
\ity, is suited to mass: oduction and is 
‘cheaper, the War Department pointed | 
‘out. A sudden order entirely to elimi- 
nate wood in plane construction would, 
however, result in disruption in produc- 
tion, the Department believes. 

The full text of the national advisory 


committee’s statement relating to the 
nen aircraft construction policy fol- 
ows: . 


All-metal 








l construction, as regards | 
service aircraft at any rate, may now | 
be said to be an accomplished fact at the | 
works of all British aircraft construct- | 
ors who build airplanes for the ‘royal air | 
force. All-wood and -wood-and-metal 
construction for commercial aircraft, and 
especially the smaller types, is still em- 


ployed and. will be for some time. 
Difficulties Overcome 


When the air ministry first announced 
the change in policy and issued the rul- 
ing that within a certain period no more 
aircraft not of all-metal construction 
would be accepted, there was, very nat- 
urally, a good deal of speculation con- 
cerning the forms of construction which 
the various firms would evolve. One or 
two, possibly three or four, firms had 
done a considerable amount of experi- 
mental work before it became, one might 
say, compulsory to do so, and were thus 
regarded by many as being in a more 
favorable position in the matter of chang- 
ing Over entirely to metal. Other firms 
had had no experience whatever of all- 
metal construction, and were faced with 
very serious problems. ,it speaks well 
for the British aircraft industry that 
without a single exception the firms have 
proved themselves capable of overcom- 
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Shipping Law Asked 
For Philippine Trade, 








Barring of Foreign Vessels 
From Servite Considered 





Appointment of a subcommittee of the | 
Senate Committee on Commerce to con- 
sider extension of the coastwise shipping | 
laws of the United States to the Phil- 
ippine Islands was announced Oct, 12 by | 
a of Washington, 
Chairman of the Committee. The sub- 


a resolution (S. Res. 130) introduced by 
Senator Vandenberg (Rep.), of Michi- 
gan. 


Senator “‘ohnson (Rep.). of California, 


tee, Senator Jones announced. Other 
members will be Senators Vandenberg, 
Fletcher (Dem.), of Florida; Ransdell 
(Dem.), of Louisana, and Patterson! 
(Rep.), of Missouri. 

The resolution requests a study of the 
policy of extending the coastwise ship- 
ping laws to the Philippines, which 
would cause all products coming from 
the islands to this country to be shipped | 
on American vessels. At present foreign | 





vessels chiefly are used because of lower 
freight rates, Senator Vandenberg points 
out. If such products are requited to use 
American vessels and to pay higher 
freight rates, they will not offer such 
serious competition to American prod- 
ucts, he stated. Under the present ar- 





and vegetable oils suffer from the com- 


petition of Philippine sugar and coconut | 





te 20,000. 





the coastwise shipping 


l to the 
Philippines, er 


» e ’ 


Lwith an annual. increase . of 20 


| government, last February, but was al- 


Senator Vandenberg gave assurance of | S¢paration between 
full cooperation from the Shipping Board,|!S In this band that the radiotelegraph 
which in 1922 recommended extension of | S€rvices, 





the 


Aids Demand for 


Natural Gasoline 


Output of Product Obtained 
From Gas Showed Gain of 
11 Per Cent in 1928 Over 
Total of Previous Year 








‘Larger Quantities 


Enter Export Trade 





Manufacturers Continue Efforts | 
To Create Markets as Refin- | 


ery Practice Moves Away 
From Blended Types 





Aviation expansion is considerably 
augmenting the use of natural gagoline, 
and the demand for this commodity is 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 


Aviation Growth 





“CG OVERNMENT was made for 
the people, not the people for 
Government.” 







—John Tyler, 
President of the United States, 
. 1841—1845 
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Outlook Discussed 
For Tariff Bill at 


Special Session 


Decline in Total 


Of Cattle Shown 


Drop of 28 Per Cent in || 
Nine Years Is Noted | 








HE number of beef cattle in the 
United States decreased by 28 
per cent between Jan. 1, 1920, and 
Jan. 1, 1929, according to figures 
made available Oct. 12 at the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics. 
A comparison of figures for indi- 
vidual States between 1920 and 
1929 shows that the decrease has || 
nearly stopped, the number on Jan. 
1, 1929, being about the same as 
for Jan. 1, 1928. 
The Bureau’s 


|In Conference with Presi- 
dent, Senator Smoot De- 
clares He Is Hopeful of 
Senate Action by Nov. 20 





Enactment Unlikely, 
Says Senator Watson 


show 


statistics 
that the decrease was general, al- | 
though Southern States, with the 





Minority Member of Committee 
On Finance, Mr. Simmons, 
Asserts That Any Attempt at 
Forecast Is Useless 


exception of Texas, reported the 
heaviest declines. Decreases also 
occurred in the Mountain States 
and Corn Belt States of Missouri, 
Illinois, Indiana and South Dakota, 
the figures show. 


Fruit From Florida 





With only seven weeks remaining bé- 
fore the first day of the regular session, 
the Senate is faced with the task of 





increasing in proportion to the growth 
in number of airplanes, according to a 
review made public Oct. 12 by the Bu- 
reau of Mines, Department of Commerce. 

Another new development in the 
marketing of natural gasoline cited in 
the review is the increasing practice of 
shipping it in tankers to foreign coun- 
tries. Natural gasoline has been used 


}as a blending material for so-called ex- 


port gasolines for some time, it was 
stated, but only in recent months has 
its exports in bulk assumed importance. 
New Markets Created 

Although manufacturers of natural 
gasoline were.favored by increased de- 
mands in the past year, they continued 
their efforts to create new markets, the 
review states. The trend of modern re- 
finery practice is away from blending, 
it was stated, and natural gasoline pro- 


|ducers cannot afford to become over- 


confident. 
The Department’s review of the in- 
dustry in 1928 follows in full text: 
The natural gasoline industry con- 
tinued to establish new records in 1928, 


when a total of 1,814,034,000 gallons was | 
produced. This represents an increase | 


over 1927 of 11 per cent as compared 
per cent 
the preceding year and 21 per cent in 
both 1926 and 1925, and indicates a siow- 
ing down in expansion to a point close 
to the average for the petroleum in- 
dustry as a whole. 


Gain in Prices 


In 1928 natural gasoline prices showed 
a distinct increase over the quotations 


|of 1927. The main reason for this in- 


crease in prices was the coniparative 
absence of “distress”? product on the 
market; in other words, the supply of 
natural gasoline in 1928 was about 
equal to the demand. The relationship 
between the production of natural gas- 
oline and the production of refinery 
gasoline (the straight run and cracked 
products) in 1928 was vastly different 
from that in 1927. 


The production of gasoline at refin- 
eries in 1927 represented an increase of 
10 per cent over the previous year, and 
the production of 1928, an increase of 
15 per cent over 1927. On the other 
hand, the annual increase in output of 
natural gasoline in 1927 was nearly 
double that of 1928. This, important 
change in the position of natural gas- 
oline led to withdrawals from storage 
in 1928 and to a general betterment of 
economic conditions in the industry. 

During 1928, 1,814,000,000 gallons of 
natural gasoline was produced and 5,000,- 
000 gallous withdrawn from storage, a 
total supply of 1.819.000,000 gallons. 


Of this total 1,399,000,000 gallons, or | infestations have been found within thern | 
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completing consideration of the special 
and administrative sections of the tariff 
bill (H. R. 2667), as well as 15 rate 
| schedules and the free list, if the meas- 
ure is to be ready for conference before 
the special session closes. 





May Be Shipped 
To North and East 
| When the Senate meets Oct. 14, there 
| will be, on a basis of six days a week, 


Embargo Lifted to Permit) exactly 42 days in which to pass the 

s Smoot-Hawley tariff revision measure if 

Product From Uninfested it is not prolonged into the regular ses- 
Areas to Be Sold in Cer- | sion, meeting December 2. 

tain Sections 





Senator Watson Sees No Hope 

Senator Watson (Rep.), of Indiana, 
majority leader, has almost abandoned 
all hope of seeing the bill through the 
| Senate in the extra session, he so in- 
| formed President Hoover, Oct. 11, at 
| a conference at the White House. After 
his conference with Mr. Watson, Presi- 
| dent Hoover invited the Chairman of the 
Senate Finance Committee, Senator 
| Smoot (Rep.), of Utah, to discuss the 





Fruit may now be shipped from Flor- 
ida to any point northeast of Potomae 
Yards, Va. .without having to be 
sterilized on ‘account of the Mediter- 
| ranean fruit fly, it was announced on 
Oct. 12 by the Plant Quarantine and 


Control Administration. 


ministration also permits the State plant 
board of Florida. to release from the 


of Florida hitherto so designated except 
eight areas where infestation was found 
subsequent. to duly 81, this year, 

- No’ fies have ‘been discovered at any 





point in Florida since Aug. 27. Conse- 
quently, the Administration states that 
it is not jmprobable that the eight areas 
in which infestations were found sub- 
sequent to July 31 may in\the near fu- 
ture be released from designation as 
infested areas. 

The full text of the announcement 
follows: 

The Secretary of Agriculture an- 
nounced Oct. 12 that under a modification 
of the Mediterranean fruit fly quaran- 
tine regulations, effective immediately, 
provision is made for the release of 
areas which have been designated as in- 


fested and that the effect of such release | 


will be to remove the requirement of 
sterilization when fruit from such areas 
is to be moved to destinations northeast 
of Potomac Yards, Va. 
Pest Is Disappearing. 

Under this order, the State plant 
board of Florida is authorized to re- 
lease from such designation all areas 


hitherto determined as infested, except | 


as to areas within which infestations 
have been determined subsequent to 
July 31, 1929. 


In connection with the issuance of this 


order, the Department points out that as | 


a result of the enforcement of control 
measures, the Mediterranean fruit fiy 
has apparently been eradicated as to 
| such area or areas to the extent that no 
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Additional Channels for Radio 


Desired by Mexican Government 





Larger Share of North Amer- | 


ican Short-wave Spec- 
trum Requested 





| wave spectrum among the North Amer- | 


ican countries has been requested by the | 
Mexican government in a note to Can- 
ada, it was announced orally Oct. 12 
at the Department of State. 


Mexico was not represented at the | 
inter-American conference on the dis- 
tribution of these channels held at Ot- 
tawa, at the invitation of the Canadian | 


located certain of these channels for its 
use, it was said, | 


In its note the Mexican government 
suggests that it should have more than 
the eight exclusive and 16 shared chan- 
nels awarded it for its continental point 
to point and other communications which 
may be carried on over these frequencies 
in the band ranging from 1,500 to 6,000 | 
kilocycles. 

The text of Mexico’s note was not 
made public at the Department since it 
was addressed to Canada. The agreement 
became effective on Mar. 1. 

Under the agreement the United States 
received 112 exclusive channels and 34 
to be shared with other nations. Canada 
and Newfoundland received a total of 38 
exclusive and 48 shared cMannels. Mex- 
ico was accorded 8 exclusive and 16 
shared; Cuba 5 exclusive and 15 shared. 

In the continental short wave spec- 


trum there are 4 total of 639 channels,.4 


based on a two-tenths of 1 per cent 
the channels. It 





parelleling the Wire lines, 
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Fleece Production 


Of Sheep Gaining 





| 
A reopening of the deliberations for Average Clip Per Year Is 
the allocation of the continental short- | : 
Enough for One Suit 
AN average sheep today grows 
enough wool each year to 
make approximately one suit of 
clothes, whereas in 1840 it took the 
wool of four sheep to make a suit 
of equal weight and quality, ac- 
cording to a statement from E. W. 
Sheets, chief of? animal husbandry 
investigations, just made public by 
the Department of Agriculture. 

Better breeding and more rigid 
culling of breeding flocks promise 
further to increase wool produc- 
tion, it was stated. Mr, Sheets’ 
statement, as made public by the 
Department, follows in full text: 

In 1840 the average weight of 
fleece sheared from American sheep 
was less than 2 pounds. By 1900 
it had ‘increased to nearly 5'% 
pounds. Today it is approaching 
8 pounds, . 

Wool production is similar to 
such qualities as heavy milk pro- 
duction in dairy cattle and heavy 
egg production by hens, The off 
spring of heavy producers are 
likely tobe heavy producers and 
to transmit to their offspring the 
capacity for heavy production. 

In the case of sheep, Mr. Sheets 
says: “There is still room for im- 
provement. By ‘weeding out’ the 
poor producers and breeding from 
the heavily fleeced sheép, flock 
owners can raise the average.” 





The Plant Quarantine and Control Ad- | 


designation of infested areas all parts | 


situation with him. 

| In accordance with this invitation, 
| Senator Smoot visited the White House, 
Oct. 12. He told ‘the President he 
thought there is still a chance of passing 
| the bill before Congress must turn its 


| attention to the annual work of supply 


| bills and other routine legislation. 

i Minority to Offer No Delay 

| While telling Mr.’ Hoover that he 
| hoped the bill would pass by Nov. 20, 
| and that he had been assured by the 
| minority leader, Senator Robinson 
| (Dem.), of Arkansas, that there would 
| be no attempt from his side to delay 
| the measure, Mr. Smoot made it clear 
| that chance of passage depended entirely 
| upon cooperation between the minority 
and the so-called Progressive Republi- 
cans, 


| Chairman Smoot describes the existing. 


Situation as “very unsatisfactory” to 
early enactment of the bill, and empha- 
sized that its passage by Nov. 20 de- 
pends on the cooperation that will be 
received from both sides of the Senate. 
| He plans to confer with Minority Leader 

Robinson in an attempt to arrive at a 

program which will speed progress. 
| After his conference with President 
| Hoover, Senator Smoot stated orally 
| that he had reviewed with the President 

the entire situation in the Senate re- 
| garding the tariff bill. 
| Forecast Considered Useless 
Senator Simmons (Dem.), of North) 
| Carolina, ranking minority member of! 
| the Finance Committee, declined to say 
| that the bill will pass by Nov. 20, 
| _“I don’t think any living man can pre- 
dict when the tariff bill will pass,” he 
said, Oct. 12. “If it is passed by Novs 
20, we will have made good progress.” 
| Senator Simmons pointed out at the 
same time, that even should the bill 
| leave the Senate, Nov. 20, only 12 days 
would be left for the conference commit- 
tee of the two Houses to bring in its re- 
| port, if the bill is to become law before 
the regular session. Mr. Simmons con- 
sidered that at least a month is neces- 
sary for the work of the committees on 
conference. 

Night Sessions Unlikely 
| That night sessions will be resorted to 
| does not seem likely, in view of protests 
made when Senator Smoot recently sug: 
gested this expedient on the floor of the 

Senate. Both Senators Robinson and 
Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, a member of the 
“progressive block,” said they would ob- 











(Continued on Page 7, Column 4.] 





Scope of Estate Tax 





Property Held by Entireties Is 
Not Subject to Levy 





It is beyond the power of Congress, 
the Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Third Circuit has held, to provide, for 
estate-tax purposes, that the value of 
the interest of a decedent as a tenant in 
the entirety in property in Pennsylvania 
shall be included in the gross estate of 
such decedent. 

Congress does not have the power, 
the court ruled, “to draw such an estate 
within its reach and impose an estate 
tax upon it.” The court pointed out that 
the estate tax is imposed on the 
“transfer” of some interest in property 
which transfer is occasioned by death, 

Under the laws of Pennsylvania, each 
tenant by the entirety is completely 
seized of the whole interest in the prop- 
erty, and when one of such tenants dies 
the other takes nothing but merely 
ceases to divide enjoyment of the pro 
erty. ' 

The court therefore ruled that upon 
the death of one tenant by the entirety, 
no transfer of his interest can take 
place, and therefore no tax is leviable, 


The full text of the court’s opin- 
ion, in the case of United States v. 
Provident Trust Co., ete., will be 
published in the issue of Oct. 16. 
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At Naval Conference Aircraft Specially Equipped for Purpose Put Through 
Series of Combat Flights Above San Diego 
‘Hearings Probably Will Be| 


Held in Week of Oct. 21, 
Says Senator Shortridge; 


Mr. Shearer to Testify 





Hearings by the subcommittee of the 
Senate Committee on Naval Affairs .in- 
vestigating alleged propaganda activi- 
ties at the Geneva naval conference may 
be resumed during the week of Oct. 21, 


1938) 


Pursuit Planes of Army Maneuvered 
In Tests at Altitude of Five Miles 
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Relies From Battle 
Of Alaskan Indians 





Army pursuit airplanes were recently 
| put through a series of maneuvers at an 
| altitude of five miles, according to an 
| announcement Oct. 12, by the War De- 
partment. The statement follows in full 
text: 

Maneuvering pursuit planes at an alti- 
tude of 25,000 feet is the latest experi- 
| ment. made by pilots of the 95th Pursuit 
Squadron at Rockwell Field, Coronado, 
| Calif. According to a report just re- 
ceived by the Chief of the Air Corps, Lts. 








engaged in a series of maneuvers for 
test machine gun fire and fuel consump- 
tion under service conditions. 

Before going aloft they donned heavy 
leather hair-lined flying suits and wool- 
lined moccasins and equipped themselves 
with oxygen tanks. At an altitude of 
nearly five miles above San Diego they 
encountered temperatures below freezing 
and reported they were chilly despite 
their heavy clothing. The altitude test 
was made in two P-12 pursuit planes, 


age Tribes 





National Park Is Located on 
Site of Final Struggle Be- leges in the United States attended by 
tween Russians and Sav- white students is appraised at $427,005,- 


Interesting data concerning the Sitka 
national monument, which is located in | lished. 
southeastern Alaska and which was pro- 
claimed a national monument on Mar. 23, 
1910, is contained in report just made/the University of Minnesota take high- 


Autnorizen STATEMENTS ONLY Are Presenten Heretn, Berna 
PuriisHep WirHout COMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES DaILy 


University of California Ranked First _|Station in Chicago 
In Valuation of Land-grant Institutions Requests Permit for 





The property of the 52 land-grant col- 


366, according to the associate specialist 
in higher education, Walter J. Greenleaf, 


of the Office of Education, Department 
of the Interior, in a survey just pub- 


The University of California, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, and 


Senator Shortridge (Rep), of Califor-/ Kirtley J. Gregg and Irving A. Woodring, 
nia, stated orally Oct. 12 after an exec-' of that squadron, climbed to an altitude 


utive session of the subcommittee, of of five miles above San Diego and there 
which Senator Shortridge is chairman, | 


with motors equipped with special alti- 
tude adjustments and built to maneuver 
several miles aloft. 








It is possibie that during the hearings | ~ 


Frank B. Kellogg, former Secretary of | ¢ : Ad a 
State, will be called, Senator Shortridge | ontinuous vices 
said. This may be necessary he 

of testimony given by William B. 7 Fl P d 
Shearer, who represented shipbuilding | 0 yers ropose 
companies at the naval conference, to| Lothian ees. 

the effect that his connection with the 
shipbuilding companies had been severed} Pro 


gram of Weather Bureau 
partly because of action taken by Mr.| 


Cliff Dwellings Yield 
| Prehistoric Pottery 





Archeologists Find Relics in 


public by the National Park Service, De-|est rank in property value. The full 
partment of Interior. Several of the! text of the review referring to property 
totem poles located there are anequaled | valuation follows: 

as relics of the work of the savage In the 52 land-grant colleges attended 
genealogists of the Alaskan tribes, and | by white students, property, which in- 
the Interior Department is making every | creased by more than $36,700,000 last 
effort to preserve'them, the report says.| year, is now appraised at $427,005,366. 





The full text of the report follows: This amount is invested as follows: 
Sitka national monument is an area of| Buildings, not including dormitories, 
great natural beauty in southeastern | $173,144,579 or 40.5 per cent; general 
Alaska, about 57 acres in extent, located | endowments, $76,299,558 or 17.9 per 
on Sitka Bay. Although reserved as a|cent; apparatus, machinery, and furni- 
public park by President Harrison in| ture, $53,867,791 or 12.6 per cent; cam- 
1890, it was not until Mar. 28, 1910, that | pus and grounds, $46,067,395 or 10.8 per 





Kellogg as Secretary of State, the Sen- 
ator stated. 
Sir William Wiseman, 


Service during the World War, now of 
New York, will be called to testify, Sen- 
ator Shortridge said. Mr. Wiseman will 
be questioned concerning a document 
which he is said to have signed, sub- 
mitted to the subcommittee by Mr. 
Shearer, the contents of which have not 
been made public, the Senator said. 
Mr. Shearer to Testify First 

Upon resumption of the hearings Mr. 
Shearer will be the first to be questioned 
and, following his testimony, inquiry 
concerning the secret document may be 
made, Mr. Shortridge stated. In con- 
nection with this document various of- 
ficers of the Navy Department who took 
part in the photographing and making of 
photostatic copies of the document will 
be called, the Senator said. 

Among other witnesses who probably 
will appear is Rear Adm. J. M. Reeves, 
who was reported as having expressed 
the wish that the naval conference would 
be broken up, the chairman of the sub- 
committee said. Adm. Reeves made a 


Statement at an earlier hearing denying | 


the statements attributed to him, but 


be will be called before the subcommit- | 


tee again for questioning, according to 
Mr. Shertridge. : 
Senator Shortridge stated also that 


Capt. Hepburn, of the Navy: Department, | 


from whom Mr. Shearer is: said to have 
carried a letter during a _post-confer- 
ence visit to Italy, may be called. Other 

robable witnesses 


mentioned include 
aurence R. Wilder, president of the 
Trans-Oceanic Company, and C. L. 


Bardo, president of the New York Ship- 
building Company, both of whom have 


mittee; also Judge Summers and a Mr. 
Wheeler, of California, from whom Mr. 
Shearer states that he secured the docu- 
ment and the information as to who 
signed it. 

The Senator said that he did not be- 
lieye it would be necessary to call two 
Geneva newspaper men to testify, which 
éaflier had been mentioned as a possi- 
bility. be 
_ Mr. Bardo will be called for question- 
Ing concerning a memorandum of a con- 
versation ,with Mr. Shearer in which 
threats are said to have been made by 
Mr. Shearer, the chairman said. 

Hearings ar® being delayed until the 
week of Oct. 21 or later because of word 


said to have | 
been head of the British Intelligence | 


: it y the B t lize full and | 
previously testified before the subcom- | ¢ oe Oe ee 


Is Hampered by Lack of 
Sufficient Funds 


| 





[Continued from Page 1.] 
Marvin, “that all aviation interests un- 
derstand just how the air commerce aet 
works out in practice. A great many 
. cities, large and small, have already set 
about developing what we may now call 
local airports, either privately owned and 


Ruins of Mesa Verde Na- 


tional Park 


it was established a national monument 
by presidential proclamation. 
Site of Battle 

’ This monument includes the site of the 
ancient village of a warlike tribe, the 
Kik-Siti Indians, who in 1802 fortified 
themselves here at the old village after 
their massacre of the Russians and de- 
fended themselves. until the decisive 
“Battle of Alaska” in 1804, when the 





Many interesting discoveries of an- 
cient pottery have been made in the pre- 
historic cliff. dwellings of Mesa Verde 
National ParR, according to an announce- 
ment made on Oct, 11 by’ the National 
Park Service, Department of Interior. 
Included among the 1929 finds was a 





operated or under municipal control. 
| New cities are being added to the lists | 
almost daily. 

“These localities need and expect ade- 
quate weather service, and it is the pol- | 
icy of the Bureau to supply it as far as 
possible. Its appropriations, however, 
are always made to put into operation a 
definite program of work laid out several 
months in advance for airways and air- 
ports designated by the Department of 
Commerce as official. 

“Manifestly, the Bureau has no special | 
funds that can be diverted to outside | 
activities. The case is further compli- | 
cated by the utilization in the same} 
metropolitan area of two or more air- | 
ports which, in the meteorological sense, 
are closely contiguous. One of these is 
often the official airport, and sometimes 
questions of rivalry and competition are | 
factors with which the Weather Bureau | 
must deal in its desire to render its serv- | 
ices equally and impartially to all.” 

Outling the difficulties attending extra 
service, Prof. Marvin continues by say- | 
ing: “The Bureau is always glad. how- 
ever, to give consideration to special sit- | 
uations, and occasionally some arrange- | 
ments can be made to meet peculiar con- | 
ditions. The cooperation of the transport 
and aviation interests is earnestly solic- | 


|complete utilization of those official air- 
|ports and of the facilities as they are | 
|maintained by the Government, rather | 
| than to plan for a great multiplication of 
places where nearly identical informa- 
| tion is desired. From the very nature of 
| the situation it is difficult to render serv- 
ice as rapidly and widely as aviation it- 
self advances.” | 
Prof. Marvin also commented on the 
advances in the international movement 
for reporting and forecasting weather at! 
| sea, and also referred to the economic re- 
|turns from the Weather Bureau services | 
|of warnings against frosts and against | 
conditions favorable to the spread of for- 
est fires. 
Under i 


nelud Russians established their supremac 
kiva jar, which the Department says has r z 


been claimed by many archeologists to 
be the finest ever found in the Southwest. 
The full text of the announcement fol- 
lows: 

Through annual archelogical investi- 
gatidns in the prehistoric cliff dwellings 
of Mesa Verde National Park by Jesse 
L. Nusbaum, superintendent of the park 
and archeologist for the Department of 
the Interior, many interesting pieces of 
prehistoric pottery*“have been discovered 
and restored. 

Kiva Jar Found 


The Department of the Interior an- 


Alaska. Had the Russians not been suc- 
cessful in their attempt to subdue these 
Indians undoubtedly Alaska would have 
been settled by the English soon after- 
wards, and been retained by them, in- 
stead of coming into the possession of 


|Russia. The graves of a Russian mid- 
shipman and six sailors killed in this 
battle are within the monument boun- 
daries. $ 

The principal objects of interest in the 
Sitka national monument are the 16 to- 
tem poles, relics of the aboriginal life of 
nounces that among the 1929 finds was | the region. Silently they stand, sentry- 
the recovery of practically all of the| like, each telling its own story. To un- 
fragments of what has been considered | derstand them, however, one must be fa- 
by many archeologists since its restora- | miliar with the history of the family each 
tion the finest black-on-white seed or| totem represents. Under the primitive 
kiva jar ever found in the whole South- | social system of the native Alaskan In- 
west. In addition, the missing sherds | dians the family was an important unit, 
were found for many pieces of pottery | and each family had its emblem—a bear 
in process of mending or’ restoration. or frog, or other animal—which was 
Unfortunately the principal ruins on the | carved on the family totem pole. These 
west side of the Mesa Verde were dis-| poles had a very important function, 
covered and explored many years before | having carved on them, in addition to the 
the park was created, and this resulted! family emblem, figures to immortalize 
in the removal of most of the pottery | any historic events in the family life as 
and artifacts. For this reason the pres-| well as the noble deeds of its members. 
ent process of trowelling carefully | It was a custom of these Indians that the 
through the debris left by the early pot-|members of any family were bound to 
hunters and the removal therefrom of | provide shelter for any traveling member 
broken pieces of pottery, for later match- | of the same family, and the totem pole 





stitutes the only possible means of gain-!eler whether or not he would find a wel- 
ing representative collections for the | come there. 
park museum, Bones Put in Poles 

Two previously unexcavated, depressed | The totem poles in the Sitka national 
areas were also excavated during the ;MoOnument were: collected at different 
1929 explorations and proved to be typi- | Points on Prince of Wales Island, from 
cal Mesa Verde kivas of the early type, | tW° different tribes—the Thlingits and 
which, according to Superintendent Nus- | Hydahs. Each totem of the Thlingits 
baum, were presumably abandoned to the | W@8 hollowed out in back to receive the 
elements while the cliff dwellers were | Charred bones of the friends and an- 
still inhabitants of the area. Four child | cestors of the man who raised it, as 
burials and one adult burial were found | these Indians were in the habit of burn- 
in one of these kivas, all without accom-| ing their dead. The bones were fiyst 
paniments of any kind. wrapped in a new blanket and then in- 











cased in the poles. 


over the Indian tribes in southeastern |. 


the United States through purchase from | 


ing and repairing for musgum use, con- | before the door of a cabin told the trav- | 





Quarantine Lifted — 
On Florida Fruit 


Shipments from Uninfested 
Areas Permitted to Cer- 
tain States 








[Continued from Page 1.] 


| for almost two and one-half months. The 
| control measures employed involved the 
| destruction of all fruits on properties 
found infested and on all other prop- 
erties within one mile thereof the spray- 
ing of such areas from 9 to 12 times with 
a poison bait.spray to attract and kill all 
the adult flies which escaped destruction 
during the cleanup measures, and the 
|maintenance of a starvation period dur- 
|ing which an effort was made to elimi- 
|nate from the areas concerned all host 
fruit and vegetables. No reappearance 
of the fruit fly in such areas has been 
determined since the end of July, and in 
many cases no infestation has been found 
since May or June. 
More Releases Expected 

Subsequent to the end of July infesta- 
tion has been determined at eight points 
and these for the present will be retained 
as infested areas and all fruit produced 
within them must be sterilized, regard- 
|less of the destination to which it is to 
|be shipped. These eight areas each con- 
| sist of a small tract of two miles in di- 
|ameter around the infested property and 
they are located at widely separated 
points in a number of different counties. 
It is not improbable that these eight 
areas can be released from such designa- 
tion in the near future. No flies have 
been discovered at any point, in Florida | 
since Aug. 27. 


Other requirements of the Mediter- 
ranean fruit fly quarantine regulations 
remain unchanged. All fruit produced 
in the eradication area as a whole (which 
consists of 12 entire counties and parts 
of 10 additional counties of:Florida and 
which also includes all the areas now 
being released from designation as be- 
ing infested) must still be sterilized 
unless it is shipped to points northeast 
of Potomac Yards. 








received from Mr. Shearer’s counsel that | informal. agreement the princi- 
he will be unable to be present unti] | Pal maritime nations of the world new 
that time. jenlist selected ships of their own regis- 

Questioned concerning the connection | try: _ These ships observe and report | 
of the secret document submitted by Mr.| Weather conditions at least twice a day. | 
Shearer with the Geneva naval confer- | Forecasts indicated by these reports go | 
ence, Senator Shortridge stated that it|into the international exchange of 
was not closely connected but that it | weather information by radio. About 50 
might have some effect on the building | United States ships are now making 
of ships. 





| “To secure a satisfactory widespread 
Reduction of Air Mail Rates | distribution of sea reports,” Prof. Mar- 


|vin comments, “it is obvious many ships 


To Latin America Planned must be enlisted, since at a given time 
many of these ships are in port.” 


i aiceaiael Checks 
To Be Simplified 








[Continued from Page 1.] 
connection with those cities along the 
east coast which are now served by air- 
planes moving northward out of Buenos 
Aires. 

The Department also has in mind, it | 
was explained, new extensions to coun- 





Rate of Mortality 


The Hydahs did not burn their dead} No Florida host fruits or vegetables, 
but buried them, usually in the butt of| sterilized or unsterilized, are permitted 
a great cedar tree raised on end. Some-|to be shipped or transported directly 
times, however, the burials were made| Or indirectly into any of the 18 south- 


these reports while they are at sea. | 


Gains in Tennessee | 


|at the base of a totem pole, and when 
some of the poles now in the monument 
were removed from their original loca- 
tions the remains of several persons were 
discovered. 

Several of these totem poles are un- 
equalled as relics of the work of the 
savage genealogists of the Alaskan 
tribes. They are of red cedar, gayly 
painted. The Interior Department is 
making every effort to preserve the 
poles, having the carvings: restored by 
Indian workmen where vandalism has 
occurred, and repainting them as nearly 
as possible in their original colors. 

Another interesting feature of the 





Deaths From Tuberculosis and 
Cancer 2 Per Cent 





| The Department of Commerce has 
just announced that the 1928 death rate | 
for Tennessee was 1,255.2 per 100,000 
population, as compared with 1,168.2 in 
1927. The full text of the announcement | 
follows: 


| Increases in rates (per 100,000 popula- 
tion) from those of the preceding year 
were from the following principal causes: 
Diseases of the heart (128.0 to 137.4), | 


ern and western States and Territory 
listed in the quarantine, and the present 
order makes no change in that require- | 
ment. The States and Territory. into 
which such movement is prohibited are: | 
Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, California, 
Georgia, Idaho, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Nevada, New Mexico, North, Carolina, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, South Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, Texas, Utah, and Washington, 
and the Territory of Porto Rico. 





Adviser Is Designated 
To Attend Conference 


tries in the West Indies, particularly 
those recently visited by Col. Charles A. 
Lindburgh. 
it was pointed out, will not now be ap- 
proved until after the Department has 
completed its studies of the routes. 





Mr. Cooper Takes Oath 
In Commerce Department 





William L. Cooper took the oath of 
office Oct. 12 as director of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. He 
was sworn in by the Chief Clerk of the 
Department, Edward W. Libby, in the 
presence of Secretary Lamont, the As- 
sistant Secretary Dr. John Klein, and 
division chiefs. 

Mr. Cooper was promoted from the 
post of commercial attache at London 
by appointment of the President. He 
succeeds Dr. Klein, who is now ,Assis- 
tant Secretary of Commerce. 


Chain Stores Seek 


Mid-block Sites 


Trend Away From Corner 
Locations Is Noted 


"TREND of chain stores toward 
mid-block sites is emphasized 
in a recent survey, according to 
“Domestic Commerce,” published 
by the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mostic Commerce, Department of 
Commerce. The full text of the 
announcement follows: 


That. corner locations are not 
always the most desirable chain 
store sites is the conclusion of a 
survey in the downtown section of 
an eastern city, reported in Chain 
Store Progress. In one zone in 
which 264 chain stores are said to 
represent one-third of the entire 
-mumber of business locations, most 
of them were in mid-block loca- 
tions. The greater availability and 
penecely lower rents of mid-block 
jocations and the fact that some 
corners are congested to the point 
of retarding business are cited in 
explanation. 





These extensions, however, | 


Manufacturers Agree to Limit 
Variety of Tickets 





A general conference of manufacturers, 
distributors and users of restaurant guest 
| checks, held under the auspices of the Di- 
vision of simplified practice of the Bu- 
reau of Standards, Department of Com- 
merce, at the Hotel Roosevelt, New York 
|City, unanimously approved a simplified 
|schedule of restaurant guest clfecks, as 
| proposed by the simplified practice com- 
|mittee of the industry, the Bureau of 
| Standards announced Oct. 12. The rec- 
|ommendation is to be considered as in ef- 
\fect Jan. 1, 1930. The full text of the 
| announcement follows: 

The program as approved will result in 
jreducing the grades of cardboard checks 


width of cardboard checks from 13 to 5 
jand lengths from 16 to 14, and widths of 
| paper checks from 11 to 8. The varieties 
retained will. in the opinion of those con- 
cerned, satisfy the normal stock require- 
;ments of the industry. 

| The. division of simplified practice 
will shortly send to the members of this 
}industry a copy of the summary report of 





|acceptance blank. When sufficient signea 
acceptances, representing at least 80 per 


|this general conference, together with an | 


cerebral hemorrhage and softening (63.4 
}to 68.5), nephritis (76.9 to 81.2), and 
| diabetes mellitus (8.3 to 10.1). The rate 
}from influenza more than doubled (36.9 | 
to 75.1) and a big increase was shown | 
also for penumonia, all forms (85.0 to | 
104.0); other increases were for diarrhea | 
and enteritis, under 2 years (29.3 to 





pendicitis and typhlitis (13.2 to 14.3), | 


intestinal obstruction (8.5 to 9.6). 


The death rate from all accidental | 


| greatest increase being for automobile 


1927 to 1928 were slight ones from the 
| following principal causes: Cancer (61.7 





! 
Honoring its late secretary and his- 





|cent of the industry by volume of annual 
production, are received, the recommenda- 
| tion will be printed as part of the “Elimi- 
nation of Waste” series of the Depart- 
;ment of Commerce. 


|More Channels for Radio 
Are Requested by Mexico 








[Continued from Page 1.) 
| will be conducted, and in which aero- 
nautical communications, visual . broad- 
;casting and television experimentation, 
|ship and shore mobile communications, 
| any many other types of radio commu- 
nications now are confined. 

Engineering progress, it was ex- 
| plained at the Radio Commission, has 
| of the width of the channels, and the 
| 639 channels in the continental spectrum 


; made possible the reduction by one-half | 


torian, Oscar G. Sonneck, the Beethoven 
Association of New York City has pre- 
sented to the Library of Congress a 
“Sonneck Memorial Fund” of $10,000, 


to be used in the advancement of musi- | 


cology, the Libbary announced Oct. 12. 

The presentation of the check by 
Harold Bauer, president of the Beetho- 
ven Association, to Dr. Herbert Pat- 
nam, Librarian of Congress, took place 
on Oct. 6, the birthday of Mr. Sonneck, 
who died in New York on Oct. 30, 1928, 
at the agé of 55. 

To Offer Prizes 

The Library’s statement follows in full 
text: : 

The fund, like all similar donations, 
will be administered by the Library of 
Congress Trust Fund Board, of which 
the Secretary of the Treasury, Andrew 
W. Mellon, is chairman. The income 
from the fund will be devoted to the 





|may be doubled in number. Under the | aid and advancement of musicology by 
| international radiotelegraph convention | offering, through *he musie division in 
|of 1927, however, the standard separa-|the Library, annual prizes or stipends 
tion between channels recognized inter-| for original contributions to musical re- 
nationally is two-tenths of 1 ‘per cent,| search and scholarship, in the historical, 
and freque ies are allocated on that | aesthetic, or critical field. 

basis, Mr. Sonneck was the first chief of the 





s 


| Indians. 


Beethoven Association Presents Fu 


To Library of Congress for Musicology 


monument is the witch tree, and object 
of awe and veneration to present-day 
It was here that the Indians 





of other days held their weird trials for 
witchcraft, and on this tree the victims 
were hanged. 

The monument contains some beauti- 
ful forests, and upon entering it the 


35.1), measles (6.0 to 8.5), diphtheria | road plunges at once into the shadows! 
(3.2 to 9.2), syphillis (14.0 to 15.7), ap-| of the trees. 


Sitka national monument is reached 


congenital malformations and diseases of | by road from the town of Sitka, a mile 
early infancy (57.9 to 59.5), and hernia, | away, which is the port of call for steam- | 


ships from Seattle. 
Peter Trierschield, located in the town 


causes increased from 66.1 to 68.0, the | of Sitka, is custodian of the monument. 





accidents, excluding collisions with rail- (134.4 to 134.1). Other decreases were 
road trains and street cars (13.9 to 15.3). | shown for whooping cough (14.5 to 5.9),| of State that Mr.-Gordon will attend 
Among the decreases in rates from |typhoid and paratyphoid fever (21.6 to | the conference “as a technical expert in 


13.9), and pellagra (243 to 20.8). - 
The estimated popplation in 1928 was 


| from 4 to 3 and paper checks from 7 to 4;|to 61.2), and tuberculosis, all forms | 2,502,000 and in 1927 was 2,485,000. 





nd 


Donation Honoring Oscar G. Sonneck Will Be Admin- 
istered by Trust Fund Board 





Music Division; he was appointed in 
1902 and served until 1917, when he re- 


music publishing house of G. Schirmer, 
Inc. His prodigious labors laid the 
foundations and assured the methodical 
development of the remarkable music 
collection in our National Library, and 
his indispensable bibliographies spread 
among scholars and -nusicians here and 
abroad the renown of his achievement. 
Cash Given by Will. 

Mr. Sonneck’s interest in the growth 
of the collection did not cease with his 
separation from the library service, nor 
did his active and generous help end 
with his untimely death. In his last will 
and testament he bequeathed to the 
Music Division the sum of $5,000 for the 
purchase of an original manuscript by 
one of the great masters of classical 
music. 

When details concerning the applica- 
tion of the “Sonneck Memorial Fund” 


signed to become an executive in the| 


Discussed at Paris 





George A. Gordon, First Secretary of 
the American Embassy at Paris, has been 
designated by President Hoover to at- 
tend a conference at Paris which has for 
its purpose the conclusion of an inter- 
national convention relative to the treat- 
ment of foreigners, it was stated Oct. 12 
by the Department of State. 

The conference was called at the be- 
hest of the League of Nations. It was 
originally scheduled to be held in Geneva. 

It was pointed out at the Department 


a consultative capacity.” It was fur- 
| ther pointed out that the United States 
| will be unable to sign a convention such 
as that contemplated, because the resi- 
dence, property rights, business activi- 
ties, etc., for foreigners in this country 
are governed by State laws. 


Treatment of Foreigners to Be | 


. Will Be Preserved | Property of 52 Colleges Is Appraised at $427,005,366 
By Department of Interior 


| rence, Washington correspondent, who 





cent; endowments. from Federal land 
grants, $27,709,168 or 6.5 per cent; dor- 
mitories, $20,285,068 or 4.8 per cent; 
library books, $16,450,989 or 3.8 per 
cent; livestock, $2,660,686 or .6 per cent; 
miscellaneous, $10,520,132 or 2.5 per 
cent, 

Total, $427,005,366. ‘ 

In value of property, the University 
of California ranks first with $46,300,000, 
followed by Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology with $43,600,000, University 
of Minnesota with $35,840,000, Cornell 
University with $35,830,000, University 
of Illinois with $23,300,000, University 
of Wisconsin with $17,800,000, and Ohio 
State University with $17,000,000. 

More than $1,000,000 is invested in 
library books in each of the following 
institutions: University of California, 
University of Illinois, University of. Min- 
nesota, Cornell University, and Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. More than $100,000 
is invested in livestock in each of the 
following: Michigan State College, Uni- 


| 





versity of Minnesota, University of Ne- 
braska, Oklahoma Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College, and Texas Agricultural 
and Mechanical College. 

The campus and farms of Texas Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College cover 
more than 14,000 acres of land—the most 
extensive of any land-grant college. 
Kansas State Agricultural College is 
next with 12,923 acres, following by Uni- 
versity of Minnesota (6,200 acres), Uni- 
versity of California (6,098 acres), Uni- 
versity of Nebraska (5,245 acres), Pur- 
due University (4,536 acres). The acre- 
age of the remaining institutions varies 
from 90 in Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology to 4,409 in Louisiana State) 
University. : 

(A full statement may be found in 
“Land-grant Colleges and Universities, 
Bulletin, 1929, No. 13, Office of Edu- 
cation, and may be procured from the 





Government Printing Office at 15 cents 
per copy.) 


Effect of Conference 


On Peace Is Clarified 


Anglo-American Negotia- 
tions Said to Be Based on 
Moral Understanding 











In connection with the statement is- 
sued on Oct. 11 by the Secretary of State, 
Henry L. Stimson, regarding the aims of 
the recent conversations between Presi- 
dent Hoover and the British Prime Min- 
ister, James Ramsay MacDonald, a state- 
ment was issued Oct. 12 by David Law- 


was mentioned in Mr. Stimson’s state- 
ment, 

Mr. Stimson, in his statement, ex- 
plained that only a moral understanding 
was sought in the conference and that a 
possible pooling of navies to maintain 
world peace was not discussed. : 

Mr. Lawrence’s statement follows in 
full text: . 

I am gratified that Secretary Stimson 
has cleared up the use of the phrase 
“maintaining the peace of the world” as 
meaning the application of moral and 
not physical force which was the basis 
of misconceptions particularly since the 
phrase was embodied in an announce- 
ment of an agreement on the equality of 
naval strength as between Great Britain 
and the United States. 








Mr. Hoover Sends Greeting 
To President of Peru 





President Hoover has dispatched a 
telegram to Augusto B. Leguia, con- 
gratulating him upon his reinauguration 
as president of Peru, it was stated at 
the White House, Oct. 12. ol 

The President’s telegram follows in| 
full text: b 
“On this auspicious occasion of Your 
Excellency’s reinauguration to your high 
office I extend my hearty greetings and 
my best wishes for the continued suc- 
cess of your administration as well as 


Visual Broadcasting 


Radio Commission Will Also 

Take Action on Four Ap- 

‘plications for Construc- 
tion on October 15 








Plans for the establishment of a tele- 
vision broadcasting station in Chicago, 
employing 5,000 watts of power, will 
be related to the Federal Radio Com- 
mission on Oct. 15 by engineers of the 
Chicago Daily News. 

The newspaper, which now operates 
Station WMAQ, a 5,000-watt broadcast- 
ing station, has been experimenting with 
the feasibility of television broadcasting 
for several months, it notified the Com- 
mission recently. At that time it filed 
an application for permission. to build 
a television station. 
show that there now are three visual 
broadcasting stations in the Chicago 
area. 


The Chicago Daily News also has ap- 
plied for permission to construct ‘a relay 
broadcasiing station, using 1,000 watts 
power, and operating on the 5,900 kilo- 
cycle rebroadcasting channel. ,It also 
- be heard on this. application on 

ct. 15. 


Rebroadcasting License Asked 

Also docketed for hearing before the 
Commission on Oct. 15 are two applica- 
tions of the Atlantic Broadcasting 
Corporation, of New York, which op- 
erates Station WABC, the key station 
of the Columbia Broadcasting System. 
The company seeks three relay broad- 
casting construction permits for inter- 
national distribution and interchange of 
its programs with 20,000 watts of power. 
It also is applying for a renewal of its 
present rebroadcasting license on 6120 
kilocycles. with 5,000 watts of power. 

For Oct. 16 the Commission has dock- 
eted four hearings. These are of Sta- 
tion WFBR, Baltimore, for an increase 
in power from 250 to 1,000 watts; of 
Station WQAO, New York City, for in- 
creased hours of operation and increase 
in power; of Station KTBR, of Portland, 
Oreg., for change in frequency from 
1,300 to 710 kilocycles, and of the Lynch- 
burg. Radio & Broadcasting Co., of 
Lynchburg, Va., for permission to es- 
tablish a new station, using unlimited 
time on the 590 kilocycle channel with 
500 watts. 

For Thursday Oct. 17, four hearings 
have been scheduled. Station WRNY, in 
New York City will be heard on its ap- 
plication for a construction permit for 
unlimited time operation on the 970 kilo- 
cycle channel with 5,000 watts power. 
Other stations now on that channel have 
been invited to participate in the hear- 
ing. The other hearings scheduled are 
of Stations KFXR, Oklahoma City, 
Okla., for unlimited time on the 1,230 
kilocycle channel with 500 watts; WOV, 
New York City, for full time operation, 
and WGBS, New York City, for full 
time operation. 





Conference Planned 
-On New Postal Rates 


Direct Mail Users to Discuss 
Needs of Service 








Nov. 10 has been set tentatively a the 
date for a conferepce with a number of 
large direct mail users for the purpose 
of discussing needs of the postal service 
for a new rate structure on certain 
classes of mail, it was stated orally at 
the Post Office Department Oct. 12. 

The conference is being called as a 
result of a cost ascertainment study 
which the Third Assistant Postmaster 
General, Frederic A. Tilton, is making 
under, the direction of the Postmaster 
General, Walter F. Brown, who has an- 
nounced that operating revenues of*the 
postal service are exceeded by operating 
expenses during the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1929. - : 

Details of the conference are being 
worked out by Mr. Tilton. It has not 
been definitely determined who will be 
invited to attend the conference, but it 
was pointed out that it would deal solely 
with those classes of mails which have 
shown losses to the postal service from 





State follows in full text: 

Under date of Apr. 10, 1929, the Act- 
ing Secretary General of the League of 
Nations forwarded to this Government 
for its considerationNa draft Convention 
on the Treatment of Foreigners which 
was drawn up by the Economic Commit- 
| tee of the league in pursuance of the 
resolution of the International Economic 
Congress of 1927. 


The league’s note enclosing the draft 
convention contained an invitation to 
this Government to send a duly author- 
ized delegation to a conference to be held 
at Geneva on Nov. 5, 1929, for the pur- 
pose of concluding an international con- 
vention relative to the treatment of for- 
eigners. Information has now been re- 
ceived to the effect that the conference 
will take place in Paris instead of at 
Geneva. 


The President has designated George 
A. Gordon, American first secretary at 
Paris, to attend the conference as a tech- 
nical expert to cooperate in a consulta- 
tive capacity. 

The draft convention which will be 


| 





used as a basis for discussion at the con- |; 


ference is designed to eliminate for for- 
eign individuals “certain of the disabili- 


The statement of the Department of | 


have been elaborated, they will be an-|ties and inequalities which still exist in 
nounced by the library. Hope is ex-|respect to travel, residence, property 
pressed that this. fund will prove a nu-| rights and business activities; and to per- 
cleus around which an even larger re-| mit corporations organized under the 
source may develop, as the terms of the|laws of foreign states to exercise their 
endowment permit additional contribu-| corporate powers on a basis of equality 
tions to it. with domestic corporations.” 


4 t 











for your own health and happiness. the standpoint of revenues, it was said, 
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Channels Reallocated | Demand for Natural Gasoline Aided 


For Radio Service in 
Short Wave-lengths 


Additional Frequencies Are 
Set Aside for Use of Police | 
In Preventing and Detect- 
ing Crimes 








Changes ir the allocation of continen- | 
tal short-wave channels for particular 
classes of service, to make them conform | 
with the requirements of the various 
services, has been approved by the Fed- 
éral Radio Commission, it was announced 
Oct. 12 at the Commission’s offices. | 

A new general ordér (No. 73) has been | 
adopted to take the place of the previous | 
order (No. 55), detailing the allocation of 
all of the 63% channels in the continental | 
band as between nations and services on | 
the continent. It was explained at the | 
Commission that the only changes made | 
in the basic allecation are for temporary | 
mobile assignments, special: mobile serv- | 
ices and emergency police channels, in 
which cases additionai channels 
provided. 

More Channels Needed 

In taking the action, the Commission | 
had before it the recommendations of 
the engineering division to the effect 
that the previous allocations had not 
awarded sufficient frequencies for these | 
types of service. These were approved | 
in full. 

“It is recommended,” said the engi- 
neering division’s report, “that the fre- 
quencies, 1544, 1564, 1584, 2368, 2392, and | 
2476 kilocycles, be designated as ‘re- 
served for temporary mobile assignments 
only.’ These frequencies will then be 
available for local relay broadcasting 
where events of national interest are to | 
be picked up locally and rebroadcast.” 

As to frequencies for use by city police | 
departments the recommendations stated 
that the need for at least two addi- 
tional police frequencies “is keenly felt.” 
The engineering division, it stated, “be- 
lieves that the band 2,400 kilocycles 
is the ideal portion of the spectrum to 
provide for good local results. It is 
known that this service is growing fast | 
and is bound to result in interference, 
particularly where cities are close to- 
gether, such as in the vicinity of New 
York, Jersey City, Newark, etc. With 
at least three frequencies available, it 
will be possible to make assignments 
with a minimum of interference.” 


Emergency Waves Disapproved 

“The seven emergency frequencies are 
not suitable for a country-wide police 
service for the reason that these fre- 
quencies are capable of carrying twice 
as far as frequencies in the 2,400-kilo- 
cycle band and would result in interfer- 
ence between cities,” the recommenda- 
tions continue. “The emergency fre- 
quencies, therefore, should be continued 





are | 


| overconfidence. 


| oline in bulk by tankers to foreign coun- | 


By Recent Develo pment of Aeronautics 





Output of Product Obtained from Gas Showed Gain of 
11 Per Cent in 1928 Over Previous Year 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


77 per cent, was reported as blended at a in 15 — — — 
refineries; 107,000,000 gallons, or 6 per|as well as in aska. any counties 
cent, was turned into pipe lines and run| have only one lant and their production 
to stills; 27,00°.000 gallons, or 1.5 le ee small but a mr, counties 
zent, was blended at the plants; and|near flush-producing areas have ex- 
25,000,000 gallons, or 1.5 oat cent, was | panded rapidly in recent years. Los An-| 
estimated to have been blended by job- | geles eer. er “ot Seam ee. 
bers, leaving 261,000,000 gallons, or | ing producer in ° is county, Ww | 
14 per cent, for losses and quantities | ineludes 4 a a -* ee! 
not accounted for. These figures, com- | Long beach, an eal Beach, produced | 
pared with those of the preceding year, | 350.878,000 gallons in 1928, valued at 
represent increases in use of natural , $30,612,000. 

gasoline by refiners and jobbers but de-/| p- 

creases in amounts run through pipe | Fifteen States Found 
lines and blended by the manufacturers To Manufacture Product 


at their plants. F | Seminole County, Okla., ranked sec- | 
Although the natural gasoline manu-' ond, with an output of 266,742,000 gal- | 
facturers were favored by an increase in jons, valued at $17,615,000, a gain over 
the demand for their product by refiners | 1927 of 62 per cent in output and 105 
in 1928, they slackened little, if at all, per cent in value. Osage County, Okla., 
their attempts to create new markets. was again the third leading county in| 
The trend of modern refinery practice quantity produced, followed in order by | 
has been to get away from blending, | Creek,~Okla., and Orange and Ventura, | 

which with the recent growth of vapor- | Calif. 
phase cracking has given the natural | Stocks of natural gasoline held by the! 
gasoline manufacturer no chance for |natural-gasoline manufacturers at their 
Although no data are plants declined from 32,226,000 gallons | 


available on the use of the lighter ends ion Jan. 1, 1928, to 27,161,000 gallons on 
of natural gasoline for heating or in the Dec. 31. This decline refiected in some 


chemical industry, it is probable that | easure. thé gain in prosperity regis- 


such consumption grew materially in | ¢oreq by the natural gasoline industry 
1928. |in 1928. Oklahoma showed the largest 
A comparatively new development in| decline in natural gasoline stocks and. 
the marketing of natural gasoline has | with Texas, accounts for nearly all of 
occurred in the export trade. The use of | the total for the country. In addition, 
natural gasoline as a blending material | the manufacturers held 1,224,000 gallons 
in the manufacture of the so-called ex- jof blended gasoline on Dec. 31, 1928, a 
port gasolines has been popular for| slight decrease from the first of the 
some time, but such ‘blending has usually | year. 
been done in this country; only recently |" phe practice of transporting natural 
has the practice of shipping natural gas- gasoline by means of crude petroleum 


pipe lines, which has grown steadily in 
recent years, fell off materially in 1928. 
The total amount of natural gasoline | 
turned into pipe lines either in the raw | 
state or mixed with crude or unfinished 
oils in 1928, amounted to 106,616,000 gal- 
lons, as compared with 152,679,000 gal- 
lons in 1927. 

The chief reason for this decline was 
that the amount of natural gasoline 
turned into pipe lines in California fell 
off 43 per cent from 1927, although this 
State accounted for 75 per cent of the 
total for the country in 1928. It is the 
only State in which this practice really 
flourishes. The amount of natural gaso- 


' 

















tries assumed importance. The demand 
for natural gasoline has been growing 
rapidly in the aviation industry and, in 
the absence of specific data on consump- 
tion, may be assumed to be increasing 
in proportion to the growth in number 
of airplanes. 

The influence of the flush production of | 
1927 and the consequent building of nat- 
ural gasoline plants to utilize the natural 
gas produced with the crude spent itself | 
in 1928, with the result that fewer plants 
were completed and the total production 
for the country resumed its decline. The 
total number of operators and plants for 
1928 were 369 and 1,078, respectively, as 





Office of Education 
Created to Handle 
Activities of Bureau 





Secretary Wilbur Declares 
Legislation Establishing 
Branch Intended It to Be 
Agency of Research 





The Secretary of the Interior, Ray Ly- 
man Wilbur, in an announcement made 


| public Oct. 12, explained that the rea- | 


son for changing the name of the Bu- 
reau of Education to that of Office of 
Education is because the latter more 
accurately indicates the nature of its 
work, which is research, than the former. 
Also it is pointed out that the legislation 
which created this branch of the Gov- 
ernment styled it Office of Education. 
The full text of Mr. Wilbur’s announce- 
ment follows: 

That agency of Government hereto- 
fore most often spoken of as “the Bureau 
of Education,” which is a part of the 
Department of the Interior, will in the 
future be officially designated as “the 
Office of Education.” 

An announcement to this effect was 
made by Secretary Wilbur. The change 
was made upon the recommendation of 


Dr. William John Cooper, Commissioner | 


of Education. 


Reasons Are Given 
There are two reasons for the ‘change. 


The first is the fact that the legislation | 
which created this branch of Govern- | 


ment styled it the Office of Education. 
The second is a feeling that “office” 
more accurately indicates the nature of 
its work than does “bureau.” The lat- 
ter term is held to be properly asso- 


ciated with administration while the! 


former better fits an agency whose pur- 
pose is research. 


In serving the purpose for which it 


was established, it is held, the Office of | 
Education is a research and not an ad-| 
It should, as far} 
as possible, divest itself of its admin- | 


ministrative agency. 


istrative functions and give itself in- 
creasingly to the compilation of informa- 
tion and to studies of the problems in 
education. 








line turned into pipe lines in the mid- 
continental area increased considerably 


in 1928, particularly in the Panhandle | 


district where natural gasoline is often 
used to facilitate the movement of the 
viscous crude of that area through the 
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Questions Circulated to Secure Data 
For Survey of Congestion in Traffic 





National Conference on Street and Highway Safety Pro- 
ceeding with Work of Preparing Recommendations 





Questionnaires designed to furnish| proper maintenance. These committees 
data for the study of traffic congestion! are formulating a code of inspection for 
have been sent to nearly 300 cities of motor vehicles and devising a systematic 
tional conference on street and highway | Their final recomemndations also will be 
safety, according to information received 
| Oct. 12 by the Department of Commerce. 
| The conference is endeavoring to de- 


was stated. 


The President’s Day 


at the Executive Offices 
October 12 





| termine the number of cities that have 
| adopted the model municipal traffic ordi- 
| nance and the success that has attended 
| the adoption of the ordinance. In a ques. 
| tionnaire directed to 255 cities of more 
|than 25,000 population which are not 
| known to have made local traffic surveys 
| the committee on measures for relief of 
traffic congestion is undertaking to ac- 
|cumulate facts regarding the better use 
'of existing facilities, the provisions for 
new facilities, and the measures contem- 
plated to improve traffic conditions. 

In a questionnaire to 43 cities known} 
to have made traffic surveys within the 
| last six years the committee is collecting 
| data on the principal recommendations 
| made as a result of these surveys, an- 
|nual appropriations, and action taken 
| with regard to the recommendations. 

The committee on the protection of 
| railway grade crossings and major high- 
| way intersections is making another sur- 
vey to ascertain the number of existing 
grade crossings of electric railways and 
the number of intersections of major 
highways. This data, it was stated, will 
reveal how these crossings and intersec- 
tions are protected, the number of acci- 
dents, and what rules to reduce these 
accidents should be adopted. 


The committee, which is one of the | 
three committees of the national confer- 
ence, is divided into four subcommittees. 
it was stated. These comprise commit- } 
tees on statistics; physical hazards; 
signs, signals, markings and other pro- 
tective devices; vehicle operation regu- 
lations and methods. These committees 
are at work now on fact-finding surveys 
and will present their final recommenda- 
tions to the executive committee, it was 
stated. 

The committee on maintenance of 
{motor vehicles, a second committee of 
the national conference, is composed of 
three subcommittees. These comprise .a 
committee on statistics regarding motor 
| vehicle maintenance, technical inspection 








10:30 a. m.—Senator Smoot (Rep.), 
of Utah, chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance, called to discuss with 
the President the situation in the Senate 
regarding the pending tariff bill. 

11:15 a. m.—The President received 
members of the Society of Friends. 

12:15 p. m.—Senator Hatfield (Rep.). 
of West Virginia, called to pay his 
respects. 

Remainder of day.—Engaged with 
secretarial staff and in answering mail 
correspondence. 


| 





Commission on Claims 


With Mexico Extended 


Herschel V. Johnson, American charge 
d’affaires ad interim at-Mexico City, has 
advised the Department of State of the 
exchange of ratifications with Mexico of 
the convention extending the life of the 
General Claims Commission, United 
| States and Mexico, for two years. 

The convention was signed at Wash- 
ington, Aug. 17, by William R. Castle 
Jr., then Acting Secretary of State, and 
by the Mexican ambassador, Senor Don 
Manuel C. Tellez. It was signed at Mex- 
ico City, Sept. 2, by Gen. Estrada, acting 
secretary of state for foreign affairs. 

The Department’s announcement of 
Oct. 12 merely states that ratifications 
have been exchanged. 








Agreement Lacking on Pay 
For Transporting Air Mail 








more than 25,000 population by the na- | method for carrying on such inspection. | 


presented to the executive committee, it ' 





'on great Limiteds we can 


Customs Court Sustains 
Rate on Oriental Pearls 





New York, Oct. ; 
Court has just ruled that Oriental pearls, 
temporarily strung, are dutiable at the 
rate of 35 per cent ad valorem, under 
paragraph 1403, act of 1922, as beads. 
Claim of S. Kutner, of Chicago, for duty 
at only 20 per, cent ad valorem, under 
paragraph 1429, as precious stones, is 
denied by the court in an opinion by 
Judge Sullivan. 





ing the pay they receive, have not agreed 
upon a scale of payment, and will re- 
sume discussions on Oct. 14, it was stated 
orally at the Post Office Department 
Oct. 12. 

A committee of contractors has been 
conferring with Mr. Glover for. nearly 
three weeks in an effort to agree upon 


a lower pay scale, which the Postmaster, 


General, Walter F. Brown, says is neces- 
sary if a deficit is to be avoided. 

The contractors appear to be divided 
on a plan for readjustment of rates, it 
was stated. 





| 


ADVERTISEMENT _ 


Bath Tub Accompanies 
| Voyaging Turtle 
By P. R. R. 


The amenities of modern rail travel 
are constantly on the increase. 
eat, sleep, 
bathe in perfect comfort—at 70 milés 
an hour! 

Even the four-footed, the finny, the 
amphibious enjoy many “little luxuries” 
of travel. Hogs for instance which 
travel Pennsylvania are given frequent 


' shower-baths in hot weather at watering 
| Stations along the route. 


Their food is 
of the best; their accommodations are 
bright and airy. . .. 

And so the attentions paid to a 475- 
pound turtle which recently took a trip 
over the Pennsylvania Railroad are not 
surprising. This turtle was enclosed in 
a large wooden box but it was permitted. 


11—The Customs > 


at. intervals to enter its own bath tub—. 


a tank-full of water which accompanied 
the shipment. Thus it kept cool and cem- 
fortable en route. 

Pennsylvania Railroad men have grown 
accustomed to unusual “freight” of 
every description. For the Pennsylvania 
hauls more freight than any other rail- 
road in America; and its “livestock list” 


Air-mail contractors conferring with} includes everything from elephants to 
the Second Assistant Postmaster Gen-/ gold fish. 


compared with 394 and 1,119 the preced- 
ing year. Oklahoma continued to lead in 
the number of plants, having nearly 
twice the number of its nearest rival, 
Texas. 


Average Yield from Gas 
Increases Slightly 


The average yield of natural gasoline 
per thousand cubic feet of gas treated 





in the new general order, but assigned 
only to emergency power companies, or 
other services of an emergency nature 
that may require such frequencies in the 
future. 

“In general order 55, frequencies 2,410, 
2,422, 2,440 and 2,470 kilocycles were des- 
ignated for railrgad rolling stock stations 
and ‘railroad iuarbor and tug. stations. 
It is recommended that the above fre- 
quencies be designated ‘reserved for spe- 
cial mobile services, other than portable.’ 
Since the Commission has not granted 
licenses to railroads, and since applica- 
tions from railroads have not been set 
for hearing, it is believed that the above 
frequencies should be set aside until the 
Commission has determined a definite 
policy.” 

Copies of the new general order, setting 
out in detail the allocations of the fre- 
quencies for particular types of service, 
are available at the Radio Commission. 
A summary of the channel distribution 
in the continental band, ranging from 
1,500 to 6,000 kilocycles, based on a sep- 
aration of two-tenths of one per cent be- 
tween stations, follows: 

Mobile.—Ship and/or coastal stations, 
54; ship stations only, 2; coastal sta- 
tions only, 8; mobile press, 2; temporary 
mobile, 6; portable (including geophysi- 
cal), 5; emergency police, 3; emergency. 
fire (marine), 1; special mobile other 
than portable, 5;. aircraft and/or aero- 
nautical, 62; aircraft only, 1; total mo- 
bile services, 149 channels. 

Fixed.—Point to point (exclusive), 78; 
point to point (shared), 10; point to point 
(exclusive for other nations; United 
States: station must not interfere), 66; 
total fixed services, 154 channels. 

Experimental visual broadcasting (4 
100-kilocycle channels shared with other 
nations), 84; experimental visual broad- 
casting (1 100-kilocycle channel—other 
nations priority, United States stations 
must not interfere), 16; general experi- 
mental (shared), 4; agriculture, 3; emer- 
gency (shared), 7; Government (shared 
with other nations), 54; Government (ex- 
clusive), 34; amateurs, 134; total spe- 
cial services, 356 channels. 

Total all services, 639 channels. 


Prohibition Killings 
Shown for 10 Years 








Bureau Announces 199 Deaths 
Occurred in Period 





The Assistant Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, Seymour T. Lowman, announced 
Oct. 12 that statistics compiled by the 


Bureau of Prohibition showed 143 civil- | 


ians had been killed by prohibition 
agents, and 56 prohibition agents had 
been killed in the performance of their 
duty ‘in the approximately 10 years of 
national prohibition. 

Mr. Lowman’s statement was made 
after he had been informed that figures 
differing from the Bureau’s total had 
been made public elsewhere, and that 
statements had been made charging the 
Bureau with suppression of the correct 
total. 

The Assistant Secretary’s figures 
showed also that three narcotic agents 
had been killed in line of duty. One 
narcotic agent was killed in each of the 
years 1921, 1925 and 1928. 

The following tabulation shows the 
number of civilians and agents killed in 
each of the years beginning with 1920 
and ending with Sept. 10, of the current 
fiscal year of 1930, 


Civilians Agents 

BOERS caccceshonvenetes 1 

BOB) csc vecccisocceevecs 10 10 
BOBS cc cercncccdeccevess 18 5 
BORD ..ccocnsccesedvesete 21 13 
EE: scnkioocnneceetasena 16 2 
DO cade s'n nate cescdenene 26 5 
 “n.g sacle one eh eenaesns 13 4 
BOOT Cc ckeeesmieceenteas 24 5 
TORR. coccccvawrcseecrers 6 6 
BORG os ancncse seeeneane 7 4 
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for the industry as a whole amounted 
to 1.23 gallons in 1928, as compared with 
1.22 in 1927. This increase, while ap- 
parently negligible, is really of consid- 
erable import, when the enormous 
amounts of gas treated are considered. 
The average yield in Oklahoma, the lead- 
ing producing State, was 2.2gallons in 
a as compared with 2.1 gallons in 


The yield in California was unchanged, 


but that in Texas fell from 1.2 to 1.0} 


gallons. This decrease probably re- 
sulted from the operation of a number 
of new plants built to run on large quan- 
tities of lean gas. In general, the east- 
ern States have the lowest yields, but 
Illinois led all the States in 1928, with 
a recovery of 2.6 gallons. ' 
The trend toward the absorption 
method of producing natural gasoline 
was continued in 1928, when a total of 
1.563,929,000 gallons, or 86 per cent 
of the total, was produced by this method 
as contrasted with 226,060,000 gallons, 


| by the European governments, N. 


pipe lines. 














Industries in Europe ; 
Adopting Uniformity | 
Five Countries Found to 


Be Active in Promoting 
Standardization of Goods 





Testing equipment of the Bureau of 
Standards is superior to that maintained 


Harriman, executive chairman of the 
ee Purchasing Board, stated orally 
| Oct. 11. 


Mr. Harriman has just returned from 
|a three-month tour of Europe, during 
which he visited the testing labora- 
tories of the leading European coun- 
tries and also observed the progress of 
the standardization movement in pur- 
chasing methods. In addition to his 
duties with the Purchasing Board, Mr. 
| Harriman is assistant to the Chief Co- 
ordinator. , 

Standardization work in Europe, he 
said, is carried on as extensively as in 
the United States. The countries most 
active in this work are Germany, Eng- 
land, The Netherlands and Switzerland. 
In Germany the work has _ inclined 








or 13 per cent, for the straight com- 
pression method and 24,045,000 gallons, 
or 1 per cent, for the charcoal process. 
The absorption figures, however, include 
the production from methods that com- 
bine the compression or charcoal methods 
with absorption. 


_ The number of compression plants con- 

tinued to decline; only 446 were in op- 
eration in 1928 as compared with 490 
in 1927. This decline, as in former years, 
was the result of the dismantling of 
small plants, principally in the eastern 
States, which have proven uneconomic 
at the prices prevailing over the past 
several years. The number of absorp- 
tion plants increased from 599 in 1927 
to 604 in 1928. Practically all of the 
new plants were in the Seminole area and 
in the Panhandle and northcentral Texas. 
The number of charcoal plants declined 
from 30 to 28 but the total output con- 
tinued its steady annual increase. 


During 1928 natural gasoline was 








Seasonal Variations. 
In Gasoline Studied 





Volatility in Summer of 1929) 


Less Than in 1928 


Gasoline marketed in the United States 
last Summer was slightly more volatile 
than grades in the Summer of 1928, the 
Bureau of Mines, Department of Com- 
merce, announced Oct. 12 in connection 
|with the completion of its twentieth 
|semiannual motor gasoline survey, 

There is a distinct difference between 
“Summer” and “Winter” gasoline, it was 
| stated,‘and gasoline marketed last Sum- 
| mer was less volatile than that sold dur- 
ing the Winter. The difference is large 
at the lower end of the distillation range, 


cent point and above, according to the 
survey. 


| full text: 

The cities in which the motor gaso- 
line survey was conducted were New 
York, Boston, Washington, Pittsburgh, 


and Bartlesville, Okla. These cities were 
selected as representing widely scat- 
tered districts, thus giving the oppor- 
tunity to make the survey representative 
of the Nation at Large. 

In comparison with last Summer, gaso- 
line samples from Boston, New York, 
Washington, Pittsburgh, and San Fran- 
cisco show’decided improvement in vola- 
tility whereas those from Laramie show 
a decided decrease in volatility. 

More detailed information is given in 
serial 2959, by E. C. Lane, S, §S. 
lor, and C, J. Wilhelm, copies of which 
may be obtained from the United States 
Bureau of Mines, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington, D.C, 





but is practically negligible at the 50 per | 


The Department’s statement follows in 


Chicago, New Orleans, St. Louis, Omaha, | 
Denver, San Francisco, Laramie, Wyo.., | 


Tay-| Practice Administration of the Paper- 


toward dimensional standardization, he 
' added, 

| Purchasing methods, also, have pro- 
gressed just-as: far in Europe as in the 
United States, said Mr. Harriman. In- 
dustrial establishments and railways, 
particulariy, are up to the standard of 
the United States in purchasing meth- 
ods, he explained. 

_ While in Scotland Mr. Harriman vis- 
| ited one of the foremost Diesel engine 
| manufacturers in Europe. This firm, he 
said, is studying the adaptation of the 
Diesel engine to aviation. 

He declared that Tempelhof airport, 
Berlin, is “the finest in the world.” Air- 
planes arrive and leave with the fre- 
quency of trains in a large railroad ter- | 
minal, he said. 


Rebate Rule Adopted 
By Paper-board Trade) 











Distributors Must Obtain Stand- 
ard Price for Product 





A rule on secret rebates adopted ata 
trade practice conference of the paper- 
board industry, has been changed follow: 
ing a formal request from the industry, 
the Federal Trade Commission an- 
nounced Oct. 12. The full text of the an- 
nouncement follows: 

The rule in question as adopted by the 
industry with an appended note, reads 
as follows: 

“The payment or allowance of secret 
rebates, refunds, credits or unearned dis- 
counts, whether in the form of money or 
otherwise, or extending to certain pur- 
chasers special’ seryices or privileges not | 
extended to all purchasers under like | 
terms and conditions, is an unfair trade 
practice. 

“(Note): This rules applies to such! 
practices as the purchase of box clip- 
pings from customers at abnormally 
| high prices, secret agreements to de- 
liver board or boxes of a higher test 
or grade or of a greater caliber than | 
called for by contract, the making of 
split or deferred deliveries when the con- 
tract calls for a_ single delivery, the 
making of excessive transportation al- 
lowances, and other similar evasions.” 

At the request of the industry the 
Commission has reconsidered and _ re- 
scinded its action of Jan. 7, 1929, in re- 
ceiving the rule and the note gs an ex- 
pression of the trade along with other 
Group II rules, and deleted the note to 
the rule and transferred the rule itself 
without the note to Group I as a sep- 
arate rule condemning an unfair method 
of competition. 

Application for the change was made 
by the board of directors of the “Trade 


board Industry.” The rule was adopted 
by the industry at trade practice con- 
ferences held in Chicago, Nov. 3, 1928, 
and in New York, Novy. 23, 1928, 








requirements, 


methods for securing‘ eral, W. Irving Glover, relative to reduc- 
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EDICAL science looks to the new Armour and Company 
M for the practical usefulness of many remarkable discoveries 
for relieving human sufferers and saving human lives. 
Various of the ductless glands in animals have proved to be a 
source of valuable serums and extractives, and Armour and Com- 
pany prepares and makes available many pharmaceuticals as by- 
products of its principal work of supplying meat foods. 


Thyroid glands provide a remedy for goiter. 
Pancreas glands provide insulin, used in treating diabetes. 


Pituitary glands provide a fluid, used in lessening the effect of 
shock. Suprarenalin glands provide a powerful heart stimulant. 


Pernicious anemia is treated with an extract of liver (or with 
the liver itself, used as food). 


Extract from the thymus glands of animals is used in cases of 
rickets. \ 


There are many glands from which valuable extractives are 
taken. One of the chief obstacles to the production of these pre- 
cious by-products is the very large number of glands which must 
be obtained in fresh, wholesome condition, in order to make even 
small amounts of the various extractives. For instance, it takes 
25,000 cattle to produce a single pound of suprarenalin, and 12,000 
steers to produce one pound of posterior lobe pituitary substance. 
It takes 15,000 steers to produce one pound of pineal substance. 


Elaborate and scientific equipment is required in order to 
obtain these glands, hold them in proper condition until usable 


quantities are collected, and then put them through the processes 
of extraction. ( 


_ Armour and Company undertakes this work with the satis- 
fying knowledge that the service is second only to its principal 
work—that of providing wholesome meat foods to the public. 


xkk 


ARMOUR and COMPANY 


F. EDSON WHITE, President 








How the NEW ARMOUR and COMPANY 
Aids Medical Science 
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Taxation 


. Levy on Motor Fuel 
Held to Be Deductible 


Adjustments of Tax 
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State Assessments 


Overassessments 


Effected by Internal Revenue Bureau 


From Tax on Income Refunds, Credits and Abatements Awarded Taxpayers in 
Settlement of Eight Cases 


' Bureau of Internal Revenue 
Rules Illinois Assessment 
On Consumers Is Legal 


Deduction 


The motor vehicle fuel tax imposed by 
the State of Illinois is imposed upon the 
consumer of such fuel and constitutes 
a legal deduction in the Federal income 


tax return of such consumer according |Co., New York City; Pittsburgh Coal | 
to a ruling by the income tax unit,|Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Scottdale Coal & | 


Bureau of Internal Revenue. 


BuREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
INCOME TAX MEMORANDUM 2497. 


Memorandum Opinion 


A ruling is requested as to whether 
the motor vehicle fuel tax imposed by 
the State of Illinois is deductible in the 
Federal income tax return of the con- 
sumer. 

The motor vehicle fuel tax in question 
is levied in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the law of the State of Illinois, 
approved Mar. 25, 1929, and effective 
Aug. 1, 1929, which is headed: 

“An act in relation to a tax upon the 
privilege of operating motor vehicles 
upon the public highways, based upon 
the consumption of motor fuel therein, 
and making certain appropriations in 
connection therewith.” 

Sections 2, 6 and 13 of the act referred 
to above read as follows: 

Sec. 2. 


the public highways of this State after 
July 31, 1929, at the rate of 3 cents per gal- 


lon of all motor fuel used in such motor | 


vehicles upon such public highways. 

Sec. 6. Each distributor who sells any 
motor fuel for any purpose after July 31, 
1929, shall collect from the purchaser at 
the time of such sale, 3 cents per gallon 
on all motor fuel sold, and at the time of 


king the monthly return, the distributor | 


shall pay to the department of finance, the 
amount so collected (less the deduction 


hereinafter provided), and shall also pay | 


to the department 3 cents per gallon on 
all motor fuel used by him during the pe- 
riod covered by the return. 
utor shall determine the actual cost of mak- 
ing the collection and payment above pro- 
vided on sales of motor fuel, subject to the 
approval of the department of finance, and 


such actual cost not to exceed 2 per cent} 


of the amount so collected, shall be de- 
ducted from the amount to be paid by the 
distributor to the department. In each sub. 
sequent sale of motor fuel on which the 3 
cents per gallon has been collected as 
herein provided, the amount so collected 
« shall be added to the selling price, so that 
‘ said amount is paid ultimately by the user 
of said motor fuel. However, no collection 
. or payment shall be made in the case of 


the sale or use of any motor fuel which | 


may not, under the Constitution and stat- 
: utes of the United States, 
« subject of taxation by this State. 

Sec. 13. Any person who loses motor fuel 
~ through any cause or uses motor fuel (upon 


which he has paid the amount required to | 


* be collected under this act) for any pur- 
s pose other than 
* upon the public 


e"so paid. 
“ Tax on Privilege 
In section 17 of the act it is stated 
+ that it is the purpose of the act to 1m- 
pose a tax upon the privilege of oper- 
ating each motor vehicle upon the pub- 
lic highways of the State of Illinois, 
such tax to be based upon the consump- 
tion of motor vehicle fuel in such motor 


vehicle, so far as the same may be done, | 


under the Constitution and statutes of 
the United States and the constitution 
of the State of Illinois. 

Section 23(c) of the revenue act of 
1928 provides that in computing net in- 
come there shall be allowed as a-deduc- 
tion taxes paid or accrued within the 
taxable year, with certain exceptions 
not here material. Article 151 of regu- 
lations 74, promulgated under the rev- 
enue act of 1928, provides that in gen- 
eral taxes are deductible only by the 
person upon whom they are imposed. 

Fram the foregoing quoted sections of 
the law of the State of Illinois imposing 
a tax on motor vehicle fuels, it appears 
that the tax was intended to be imposed 


upon the consumer of motor vehicle fuels | 


for the privilege of operating motor ve- 
hicles upon the public highways. It is 
held, therefore, in accordance with the 
provisions of section 23(c) of the rev- 


enue act of 1928 and article 151 of regu- | 


lations 74, that the tax in question is 
deductible in the income tax return of 
the consumer who pays it and to whom 
it is not refunded. If, however, the tax 
is added to or made a part of the busi- 
ness expenses of such consumer, it can- 
not be deducted by him separately as 
a tax. 


Garnishment of Payments 
By Federal Agency Tested 


The question whether a_ corporate 
agent of the Federal Government which 
has never engaged in any transaction 
in its own behalf, is subject to garnish- 
ment on a judgment where the debt, 
upon which such judgment is based, was 
incurred by the agent on behalf of the 
United States, was argued before the 
Court of Appeals of the Distriet of Co- 
lumbia Oct. 11 by counsel in the case 
of the United States Shipping Board 
Merchant Fleet Corporation v. Hirsch 
Lumber Company, No. 4786. 

Facts in the case decided in the briefs 
of the parties show that the South At- 
lantic Dry Dock Company on Apr. 1, 


©1926, obtained a final judgment against | 
the United States Shipping Board Mer- | 
‘chant Fleet Corporation for $19,028.28. | 

The Hirsch Lumber Company on July | 


18, 1923, in the Cireuit Court, Fourth 


Judicial Circuit of Florida, in chancery, | 


recovered, in a deficiency decree, a money 
judgment against the South Atlantic Dry 
Dock Company in the sum of $3,689.98. 

On May 24, 1927, the Hirsch Lumber 
Company filed suit on its judgment 
against the South Atlantic 
Company in the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia, it is further ex- 

lained, and on the same day sued out 
‘its writ of attachment against the cred- 
its of the nonresident defendant, naming 
the Merchant Fleet Corporation gar- 
mishee therein. 

Counsel for the appellant, I. V. Mc- 
Pherson, contended that in contracting 
for the repairs whereby the Merchant 
Fleet Corporation incurred its liability 
to the Dry Dock Company, the appellant 
Was acting as the agent of the Govern- 
ment upon lawful appointment and within 
ithe scope of its authority 
* Mr. McPherson stated that the Mer- 
chant Fleet Corporation, being an 
agency and instrumentality of the 


A tax is hereby imposed on the | 
privilege of operating motor vehicles upon 


Each distrib- | 


be made the | 


operating a motor vehicle | 
highways of this State, | 
© shall be reimbursed and repaid the amount | 


Dry Dock | 


Adjustment of overassessments in the 
cases of eight taxpayers has been an- 
{nounced by the Commissioner of Inter- 
| nal Revenue, Robert H. Lucas. 
| The taxpayers to whom refunds, 
credits or abatements were authorized: 
|S. F. Bowser & Co., Inc. Fort Wayne, | 
|Ind.; Multnomah —Lumber & Box Co., 
| Portland, Oreg.; George A. Ball, Mun- 
| cie, Ind.; Studebaker Corporation, | 
| South Bend, Ind.; Electric Bond & Share | 


|Coke Co., Johnstown, -Pa. and the 
| Dravo-Doyle Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

| Following is the full text of the 
| announcement: 

S. F. Bowser & Co., Inc., Fort Wayne, | 
| Ind.—Overassessments of income taxes 
|in favor of the above-named taxpayer 
lare determined as _ follows: 1923, 
| $3,597.66; 1924, $2,480.33; 1925, $21,- 
|486.57. A hearing was held July 
5, 1928. ; 

The amount of $16,168.15 included in| 
the above overassessment for the year, 
1925, is due to an increase in the amount 
of the credit allowed for income taxes 


| filed a separate return ortginally, since 
| it is determined from information sub- 
| sequently filed that substantially all of 
| the capital stock of the subsidiary cor- 
| poration was owned by this taxpayer. 
| Section 240 (b) (1) revenue act of 1918; 
| article 633, regulations 45. 

The allowance of a deduction. for| 
amounts expended for minor repairs to| 
certain physical property causes $5,589.27 
of the above overassessments for -the 
years 1919 and 1920, since investigation 
discloses that these amounts were erro- 
neously treated as capital expenditures 
in a prior audit of the case. Section | 
234 (a) (1), revenue act of 1918; arti- | 
cles 103 and 561, regulations 45. 

The restoration to the reported in-! 
vested capital for each of the years 1918, 


; 1919 and 1920 of the value of certain! articles 161, 201, and 561, regulations 62. 


tangible property paid in to the cor- 
poration causes $5,105.06 .of the over- } 
assessments for these years. . The valua- 
tion is determined only after a careful | 
investigation and review of all the rele- | 
vant facts and circumstances. Section 
326 (a) (2), revenue act of 1918; articie 
833, regulations 45, as amended by T. D. 
4052 (C. B. VI-2-281). 





|paid to foreign countries, since after 
| careful consideration of all of the data | 
|submitted it is determined that the} 
| credit claimed on the return filed was | 
| understated. Section 238, revenue act 
| of 1926 and the regulations promulgated | 
| thereunder. , ; 
| The elimination of certain deductions | 
claimed on the tax returns representing | 
decreases in certain’ reserve accounts, | 
and the allowance as deductions of the | 
amounts of ordinary and necessary ex- | 
penses actually incurred, causes $3,944.93 
of the above ‘overassessments. Sections | 
232, 233 (a) and 284 (a) (1), revenue | 
acts of 1921, 1924 and 1926. _ 

The allowance of a deduction repre- 
senting a loss incurred during the year 
1925, because of the abandonment of 
certain assets cauSes $2,606.02 of the | 
above overassessment for that year.) 
The amount of the loss is determined | 
only after thorough consideration of all 
of the facts and circumstances. Section 
234 (a) (4), revenue act of 1926; arti- 
cles 143 and 561, Regulations 69. The 
amount of $1,435.98 included in the over- 
assessment for the year 1925, is due to 
the allowance as a deduction in comput- 
ing the net income for this year, of a 
net loss sustained for the year 1924. 
Section 206, revenue act of 1926. . 

Intercompany profits erroneously in- 
cluded in the returned consolidated in- 
come for the year 1924 have been elimi- 
nated in the present audit, causing | 
| $1,370.20 of the overassessment for this | 
vear. Section 240, revenue act of 1924; 
article 636, regulations 65. The elimi- 
nation of certain income reported on the | 
| tax returns for each of the above years, 
which investigation discloses does not} 
represent taxable income by reason of | 
\the fact that it resulted from mere book | 
entries, causes $1,127.74 of the overas- 
sessments. 

The allowance of an increased deduc- 
| tion for amortization of bond discount 
computed in accordance with the provi- 
| sions of G. C. M. 3832 (C. B. VII-1-123) 
| causes $537.16 of the above overassess- 
| ment forthe year 1925. The balance of 
the overassessments amounting to 
$374.38 results from the allowance of a 
| deduction for bad debts ascertained to be 
| worthless and charged off during the 
year 1924. Section 234 (a) (5), revenue 
| act of 1924; articles 151 and 561, regula- 
| tions 65. 

The foregoing adjustments for the 
year 1925 are in accordance with a stipu- 
| lation approved by the United States 
Board of Tax Appeals in the instant 
}ease, Docket No. 36031. 


| Allowances for Bad Debts 


| 
| And Other Deductions 

| Multnomah Lumber and Box Co., Port- 
|land, Oreg.—Overassessments of income 
| and profits taxes, and interest in favor 
lof the above-named taxpaper are deter- 
|mined as follows. 1914,. $10.41; 1915, 
| $54.44; 1917, $3,784.06; 1918, $6,769.22; 
1919, $14,235.58; 1920, $141,079.37. <A 
hearing was held Aug. 19, 1929. 

| The amount of $105,725.12 included in 
| the above overassessments for the years 

1919 and 1920 is caused by the allow- 
lances of deductions for bad debts 
claimed on the tax returns but disal- 
lowed in a prior audit of the case due 
to the then lack of substantiating data 
whereby the propriety of the deductions 
could be ascertained, as the result of 
which deficiencies in taxes and interest 
were assessed. 

After thorough field examination and 
consideration of all of the relevant facts 
and circumstances in the Bureau, it is 
determined that the amounts involved 
represent deductions properly allowable 
under the provisions of section 234 (a) 
(5), revenue act of 1918 and article 151, 
regulations 45. Revision is made ac- 
cordingly. 

The /entire overassessments for the 
years 1914 and 1915 amounting to $64.85 
and $26,221.89 of the overassessments 
for the years 1917 to 1920, inclusive, are 
due to the allowance of additional de- 
ductions for depreciation, since after 
field investigation of the taxpayer’s 
books of accounts and records and com- 
prehensive review in the Bureau, it is 
determined that the amounts claimed 
on the tax returns and allowed in a 
prior audit of the case, were inadequate. 
Sections II (G) (b) (second), revenue 
act of 1913; 12 (a) (second), revenue 
act of 1916; 234 (a) (7), revenue act 
of 1918; and 284 (c), revenue act of 
| 1926; articles 159, regulations 33 (re- 
vised), 161 and 561, regulations 45. 

Of the above overassessments the 
amount of $11,646.23 represents inter- 
est asserted on deficiencies in taxes as- 
sessed for the years 1917 to 1920, in- 
clusive, as the Yesult of a prior audit, 
inasmuch as the present determination 
of overassessments for these. years, 
causes a proportionate reduction in the 
interest. 

The amount of $7,659.83 included in | 
the above overassessment for the year | 
1920 results from determining the tax | 
on the basis of the consolidated net in- | 
come and invested capita) of the tax- 
payer and another corporation, which 
Eee 











United States, is not subject to garnish- 
ment on a judgment debt which arose 
from the exercise of any of the powers 
conferred on it, denying that the grant of 
a right to such agency of suing and be- 
ing sued precludes the right to be gar- 
nisheed. 

Counsel for the appellee, Harry B.| 
Caton, contended that the Merchant | 
Fleet Corporation is a private corpora- 
tion without immunity against suit and 
garnishment. 





| rived from the sale of the stocks of cer- 


| the entire overassessment for the year 


The balance of the above overassess- | 
ments for the years 1918 to 1920, inclu- | 
sive, amounting to $3,920.83 results from | 
the elimination of certain income re- 
ported on the returns filed which, upon | 
investigation, it is determined does not | 
represent taxable income by reason of 
the fact that it resulted from mere book 
entries. 

The foregoing adjustments for the 
years 1917 to 1920, inclusive, are in ac- 
cordance with a stipulation approved by 
the United States Board of Tax Appeals | 
in the instant case, Docket No. 28540. 
1914, credited, $10.41; 1915, credited, 
$54.44; 1917, abated, $212.52; credited, 
$3,571.54; 1918, abated, $6,769.22; 1919, 
abated, $14,235.58; 1920, abated, $141,- 


9.37. 
Reductions in Profits 


As Reported Accepted 

George A. Ball, Muncie, Ind.—Over- 
assessments of income taxes in favor of 
the above-named taxpayer are deter- 
mined as follows: 1925, $44,231.69; 1926, 
— A hearing was held Aug. 20, 

Of the above overassessment for the 
year 1925 the amounts of $18,577.81 and 
$17,543.04, respectively, are caused by | 
the reduction of the reported profit de- 





tain domestic corporations, and the ad- 
justment of the reported amount of divi- 
dends received, since after a thorough 
field investigation of the taxpayer's books 
of accounts and records, it is determined 
that these . amounts were materially 
overstated on the tax return through 
accounting errors in their compilation. 
The amount of $7,129.50 included in the 
overassessment for the year 1925 and 





1926 amounting to $3,282.58, result from 
the computation of the tax liability on 
the capital net gain derived from the 
sale of stocks of domestic corporations 
under the provisions of section 208, rev- 
enue act of 1926, pursuant to a claim 
filed by the taxpayer, instead of under 
the provisions of sections 210 and 211, 
revenue act of 1926 as reported in the 
returns. G. C. M. 2367 (C. B. VI-2-172). 

The balance of the overassessment for 
the year 1925 amounting to $981.34 is 
due to the allowance of a deduction from 
the reported income of a loss sustained 
from the sale of certain assets in that 
year, erroneously deducted from gross 
income for the year 1926. Revision is 
made accordingly. Sections 213{a) and 
214(a)(5), revenue act of 1926, article 
141, regulations 69. 

Studebaker Corporation, South Bend, 
Ind.—Overassessments of income taxes 
in favor of the above-named taxpayer 
are determined as follows: 1925, $7,- 
823.40; 1926, $123,308.07. A hearing was 
held Sept. 20, 1928. 

Of the above overassessment for 1925 
the amount of $179.89 is due to the cor- 
rection of a mathematical error which 
had caused an overstatement of income 
reported in the return. 

The baiance of the above overassess- | 
ment for 1925 in the amount of $7,643.51 
and the entire overassessment for 1926 
are due to the allowance of deductions 
of the market value of capital stock is- 
sued to employes as bonuses and of pay- 
ments made to employes in lieu of divi- 
dends on treasury stock which, after 
field examination and conferences held 
in the Bureau, are determined to repre- | 
sent reasonable additional compensation 
for services rendered. Section 234 (a) 
(1), revenue act of 1926; articles 106, | 
108 and 561, regulations 69; appeal of 
R. H. Aldrich 3 B. T. A. 911. 1925, | 
credited, $7,823.40; 1926, credited, $16,- | 
360.03, refunded, $106.948.04. 

Electric Bond & Share Co., New} 
York, N. Y.—Overassessments of income 
taxes in favor of the above-named tax- 
payer are determined as follows: 1923, 
$29,804.04; 1925, $73,050.90. A hearing 
was held July 23, 1929. 

The entire overassessment for the year 
1923 amounting to $29,804.04 is caused 
by the allowance of a loss, erroneously 
omitted in the computation of the re- 
turned income, which after careful in- 
vestigation of all of the relevant facts 
and circumstances, it is determined was 
sustained on the exchange of certain 
securities. Sections 202 (c) (1), reve- 
nue act of 1921 as amended by the act 
of Mar. 4, 1923 (42 Stat. 1560) and 234 
(a) (4) idem. Article 1566, regulations 
62 as amended by T. D. 3468 (C. B. 
II-1-27). 

The overassessment of $73,050.90 for 
the years 1925 is due to the elimination 
from the reported income of an amount 
erroneously reported as taxable income, 
representing dividends received on the 
stock of a domestic corporation, since 
it is determined that the distribution 
made is governed by the provisions of 
section 203(d) (2), revenue act of 1926 
and 1s therefore deductible by the tax- 
payer under the provisions of section 
234 (a) (6) (A) idem. 

Pittsburgh Coal Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.— 
Overassessments of income tax in favor 
of the above-named taxpayer are deter- 
mined as follows: 1921, $47,899.55; 1922, 
$18,776.18, A hearing was held March 
8, 1929: 

The ailowance of additional deductions 
for depreciation and depletion causes 
$21,811.08 and $10,953.78, respectively, of 
the above overassessments, since after 
thorough field investigations of the tax- 
payer’s books of accounts and records 
and examination of the properties in- 
volved by Bureau engineers, it is de- 
termined that the nominal amounts 
claimed on the returns filed were con- | 





| ductions to which the taxpayer is entitled 


| the above overassessments, is caused by 


| Trust. 


Overassessments 


Index and Digest 
Of Tax Decisions and Rulings 


SYLLABI are printed so that they 
-  Library-Index and File Cards 
approximately 3 by 5 inch 


Deductions—Taxes—State Motor Veh 


gun be cut out, pasted on Standard 


usually employed in libraries, 
es, and filed for reference. 


icle Fuel Taxes—1928 Act— 


The motor vehicle fuel tax imposed by the State of Illinois is deductible 
in the income tax return of the consumer of motor vehicle fuel who pays 
the tax and to whom it is not. refunded; but if the tax is added to or made 
a part of the business expense of the consumer, it can not be deducted sepa- 


rately as a tax.—Bur. Int. Rev. 
1929. 


(I. T. 2497)—IV U. S. Daily 1940, Oct. 14, 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 


officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a 
disposition of other cases.—Extract from regulations of 


Internal Revenue. 


siderably less than the reasonable de- 


under the provisions of section 234 (a) 
(7) and (9), revenue act of 1921 and 


The reduction of the reported net in- 
come for the year 1922 for the proper 
accrual of State income and property 
taxes causes $12,713.71 of the above over- 
assessments, since after careful inves- 
tigation, it is determined that the amount 
deducted in the return was inadequate. 
Section 234 (a) (3), revenue act of 1921. 

Of the above overassessments the 
amount of $11,925.96 is due to the al- 
lowance as a deduction from gross in- 
come of various amounts expended for 
minor equipment. which was erroneously 
capitalized on the taxpayer’s books. Sec- | 
tion 234 (a) (1), revenue act of 1921;) 
articles 103 and 561, regulations 62. 
Appeal of «Greenville Coal Company, 3 | 
B. T. A. 1323. . 

The amount of $7,699.38, included in | 


the allowance, as deductions for addi- 
tional compensation to employes, of cer- 
tain amounts credited to the employes 
accounts as part payment for the tax- 
payer’s capital stock under a stock-pur- 
chasing plan, since after careful exam- 
ination of ‘all of the relevant facts and | 
circumstances, it is determined that the | 
employes were not stockholders and, 
therefore, that the amounts so credited 
did not constitute dividends, but repre- 
sented additional compensation. Section | 
234 (a) (1) of the revenue act of 1921; 
articles 105 and 561 of regulations 62. 

The balance of the above overassess- 
ments, amounting to $1,571.82, is due to| 
the elimination of certain amounts er- 
roneously reported on the returns filed | 
as profits from the sales of certain as-| 
sets, since it is determined that there | 
was neither a taxable gain nor a deduct- | 
ible loss on account of the transaction. | 
Section 202 (b) (3) of the revenue act of | 
1921; article 561 of regulations 62. 

Scottdale Coal & Coke Co., Johnstown, | 
Pa.—Overassessments of income taxes 
in favor of the above-named taxpaper | 
are determined as follows: 1920, $23,- 
780.57; 1921, $846.53; 1922, $5,862.84. 

The above overassessments are caused 
by a decision of the United States 
Board of Tax Appeals in the case of 
this taxpayer for the years here in-| 
volved in which it was held that the re-| 
turns for 1920, 1921, and 1922 were not 
false and fraudulent with intent to evade 
the tax, and the fraud penalties for 
those years assessed against the tax- 
payer may not be collected. Scottdale 
Coal & Coke Co. v. Commissioner, 
Docket No. 18753 (unreported). 

The above indicated amounts repre- 
sent the fraud penalties referred to in| 
the Board’s ordgr. Abatements: 1920 | 
($8,740.88 previously abated on Schedule 
U. C. No. 3605), $15,039.69; 1921, | 
$846.53; 1922, $5,862.84. 


Adjustment Based 


On Ruling in Case 

Dravo-Doyle Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.—An 
overassessment of income and profits 
taxes in favor of the above-named tax- 
payer is determined as follows: 1918, 
$65,048.72. A hearing was held May 6, 
1929, 

The entire overassessment represents 
a deficiency in tax assessed but not col- | 
lected within the statutory period of 
limitations provided therefor. Russell v. 
United States, 278 U. S. 181. 

The foregoing adjustment is*made in 
accordance with a stipulation approved 
by the United States Board of Tax Ap- 
peals in the instant case, Docket™ No. 
8249. Abated: 1918, $65,048.72. 








The calendar of the Board of Tax Ap-! 
peals for Oct. 14, 15, 16 and 17 was 
printed in the issue of Oct. 7. Follow- 
ing is the calendar from those dates to 
Oct. 26, inclusive: 

Oct. 21, 1929 
Louis Abramson. 
Bessie Adamson, 
Henry Adamson. 
Dr. L. Buchman. 
C. Fred Buechner. 
Estate of Jos. M. Byrne. 
Carleton Dry Goods Co. 
19552, Carnation Milk Products. 
Central National Bank Savings & 


31205, 
31997, 
31995, 
31417, 
32339, 
32207, 
32312, 
19789, 
31877, 


32255, 
31414, 
31683, 
30989, 
32216, 
32297, 
22474, 
12880, 
31416, 
31594, 
31418, 
31806, 
23145, 
12348, 
31689, 
32298, 
30916, 
31415, 
11103, 
28472, 
32208, 


Compo-Site, Ince. 
J. D. Donovan. 
Encyclopedia Britannica, Inc. 
F. B. Farriott. 
Finance & Investment Corp. 
James Herndon. 
Home News Pub. Co. 
Hughes Ice Cream Co. 
Emma C. Jacob. 
W. C. Laiblin. 
Dr. Chas. A. LaMont. 
T. H. Low. 
Alfred A. Nahman. 
Ocean Accident & Guarantee Corp. 
Henri Pauchey & Son, Inc. 
Martha Payne. 
Poel & Kelly, Inc. 
Elton Rice. 
Union Drawn Steel Co. 
Whitelite Electric Co. 
Arthur R. Womrath. 
Oct. 22, 1929 
Isabelle H. Bonbright. © 
Brockton Shoe Mfg, Co., Ine. 
John H. Carpenter, 
E. M. Diebold. 
Frank W. Elliott. 
8S. D. Evins. 
Experimenter Pub. Co. 
Hobart Iron Co. 
, Wm. Henry Horne. 
John L. Kirkland. 
Lebron Elec. Works, Inc. 
Lee Anna Realty Co. 
Clemence G. Lemle. 
, Isadore Levison, 
Mechanics Trust Co. of N. J. 
News Leader Co. 
, Alfred Pincus, 
Nathaniel L. Sachs. 
Schaefer Bros. Builders Supply Co. 
25445, 40846, 38691, Portage Silica 


33449, 
33864, 
33814, 


, Seymour Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Shops Realty..Trust. 
Struthers-Zieglef Cooperage Co. 
5, Mrs. Edith M. Thursby. 
Oct. 23, 1929 
34858, Grace R. Alland. 


recedent in the 
ommissioner of 


Rulings Requested 


In Seven Tax Suits 


Supreme Court Is Asked to 
Classify Devices Used on 
Automobiles 


Petitions for writs of certiorari in 
seven cases arising under various pro- 
visions of the Federal. revenue acts 
have recently. been filed in the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

The classification of “gascolators,” 
bumper parts, and speedometer parts as 
parts of automobiles, the determination 
whether money received from an oil and 
gas lease is ordinary income or capital 
gain, and the liability of the assignor of 
rental rights to the tax on such income, 
are among the problems raised in the 
petitions just filed. 

The petitioner in the case of Bassick 
Manufacturing Co. v. United States, No. 
850, manufactures and distributes a de- 
vice called a gascolator, used on gaso- 
line engines. It is connected with the 
fuel or feed line to strain the gasoline 
so as to prevent dirt, water, or other 
foreign matter from reaching the car- 
buretor. 


Taxed as Motor Accessory. 

The Court of Claims, adopting the 
ruling of the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, held that this gascolator is 
subject to the tax imposed on sales of 
automobile parts or accessories by the 
revenue acts of 1921 and 1924. ; 

The F. W. Stewart Manufacturing 
Corp. is seeking a review of the decision 
of the Court of Claims which held that 
repair and replacement parts for speed- 
ometers manufactured and sold by the 
petitioner corporation were “parts” for 
articles enumerated in subdivision (1) 
or (2) within the meaning of subdivision 
(3) of sections 900 and 600 of the reve- 
nue acts of 1918, 1921 and 1924. This 
case is entitled F. W. Stewart Manufac- 
turing Corp. v. United States, No. 351. 

Another case arising under section 900 
of the revenue act of 1921, is that of 
Gemco Manufacturing Co. v. United 
States, No. 352. In this case the Court 
of Claims held that bumper parts man- 
ufactured and sold by the petitioner cor- 
poration are “parts” for articles enumer- 
ated in subdivision (1) or (2), within the 
meaning of subdivision (3) of the section 
900 of the revenue act of 1921. 

“Nominal Capital” in Issue 

The petition in the case of Sweet, 
Trustee, v. United States, No. 353, which 
iston a petition for a writ of certiorari 
to the Court of Claims, requests thal 
the court exercise its supervisory powers 
in order that there may be a final con- 
struction of the terms “a trade or busi- 
ness having * * * not more than 


nominal capital,” as used in section 209 ( 


of the revenue act of 1917. 

The court has been requested to re- 
view the decision of the Court of Appeals 
of the District of Columbia in the case 
of Berg et al. v. Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue, No. 421. (IV U. S&S. 
Daily 837.) 

This case raises the question whether 


|money received by the petitioner under 


an “oil and gas lease” was properly as- 
sessed for taxation as ordinary income 
under sections 210 and 211 of the reve- 
nue act of 1921. The petitioner con- 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 4.] 


i Calendar of the Board of Tax Appeals 


32501, Mary Carney Andrews. 

34859, Atlantic City & Shore Railroad Co. 

42740, Bridgeport Hydraulic Co. 

34191, Roy C. Clark. 

45597, Gerard A. Connor (motion). 

10042, Conrad & Co., Ine. 

18293, 19582, Conrad & Company, Inc. 

31675, Consumers Dairy Co. (motion). 

20482, Joseph Elias & Co., Inc. (motion). 

12165, Estate of Henry F. Mansfield (mo- 
tion). 

10215, Steele-Wedeles Co. (App. Stat. of 
Evid.). 

34059, Edward J. Cornish. 

29041, Cuneo Press, Inc. (motion). 

17730, Estate of Wm. L. Curry (motion). 

34387, F. W. Darling. 

$4351, Thos. E. Eldridge. 

34226, Ewald & Co., Inc. 

34443, Farmers’ & Merchants 
Bank, 

35463, Forrester-Nace Box Co. 

82198, 35464, General Box Co. 

35460, General Timber Co. 

11562, Estate of Maria C. Hone (motion). 

34558, Houghton & Dutton Bldg. Trust. 

45429, Estate of Henry E. Huntington. 

35378, Keep Klean Auto Products Co., Inc. 
(motion). 

34364, Jack Marqusee. 

34831, Edwin J. Marshall. 

45647, James Martin (motion). 

19224, Estate of Geo. F. Milton (motion). 

17098, Mrs. Scarbrough (motion). 

17099, J. N. Scarbrough (motion). 

17097, Lemuel Scarbrough (motion). 

34038, Estate of Lewis Schoolhouse. 

27602, Scioto Valley Supply Co. 

20714, 22077, 41648, Seas Shipping Co., 
Inc. (motion), 

45280, D. R. Treadwell (motion). 

45279, John D, Treadwell (motion). 

34287, Western Ave. Golf Club. : 

$2300, Franz Wollaeger. 

Oct. 24, 1929 

11799, American Bond & Mortgage Co. 

8743, W. L. Barclay. 

35814, Junius Beebe. 

35143, A. Brizard, Inc. 

11319, Chesapeake & Virginian Coal Co., 
Inc. ‘ 

34119, Margaret Burton Eaton. 

$5253, J. Q. Habourn. 

9322, Henry Bornecker. 

2739, Henry J. Lee. 

7272, T. H. Lilly. 

$4923, Luna Park Amusement Co. 

28709, Pioneer Grain Corp. 

8544, Evan V. Quinn. 

8598, Martin M. Quinn. 

8574, Paul H. Quinn. 

11631, Riverside Coal Co. 

83096, Joseph W. Robinson. 

$5124, Milton J. Rosenberg. 

35016, James Sprunt Benevolent Trust. 

33037, Union Trust Company of Maryland. 


National 
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Trade Opportunities 


F oreign Inquiries for American Goods 
Are Listed by Department of Commerce 


Hair Driers, Boxing Gloves, Optical Equipment, Foods, 
And Many Other Products Are in Demand 


American influence in foreign coun- 
tries is strongly pointed out by the 
steady demands of foreign merchants for 
American products, inquiries received by 
the Department of Commerce indicate, 
according to the weekly statement of the 
Department on foreign demand for 
American goods. 

Hair driers are wanted in Belgium, 
boxing“bloves in Mexico, optical goods in 
Java, meat grinders in Bolivia, cheese in 
Scotland and many other products in 
England, Argentina, Denmark, Spain, 
The Netherlands and numerous other 
countries, listed in the weekly trade op- 
portunity service made public Oct. 12 by 
the Department, ; 

Information on the many foreign mar- 
ket openir gs is available to firms and in- 
dividuals upon application to any dis- 
trict or cooperative office of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
centrally located throughout the United 
States. 


The numbers prefixed to the trade op- 


portunities listed refer to confidential in- | 


formation regarding the particular in- 
quiries which is mailed to the district 
offices of the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce. To obtain the confi- 
dential information it is necessary only 
for American exporters to apply to the 


nearest office of the Bureau, giving the! 


number or numbers of the inquiries in 
which they are interested. 


The numbers given refer to the files of 
this information. Inquiries for purchase 
of goods are designated by the notation 
(p), and proposals to act as agents for 
sale of goods abroad by the notation (a). 


The Department’s list follows in full 
text: 


Agricultural Implements: 

Wheel barrows, 41321, 
Bolivia (a). 

Aircraft: 

Airplanes, 1, 2, and 3 
Wellington, New Zealand 
Automotive Products: 

Automobile garage tools, including 
measuring apparatus for cylinders, and 
adjustable reamers for cutting cylinders, 
41399, Tallinn, Estonia (a and p); au- 
tomobile garage tools, mechanical spares, 
and ignition parts for automobiles, 
41366, Cardiff, Wales (a and p); auto- 
mobile, low priced, 41436, Santiago, 
Cuba (p); automobiles, 6-cylinder, 15 
to 20 horsepower, $2,000 to $2,500, 41397, 
Patras, Greece (a and p); lamps, elec- 
tric, plug and thimble adaptors, rims, 
and glasses, head lamps, commutator 
cases and rollers complete, axle shafts, 
tremble blades, generator cut-outs 
(round) crown wheels, and_pinions, 


Cochabamba, 


place, 41415, 
(a). 


41398, Birmingham, England (p) ; trans- | 


mission gears and shafts, automobile 
tay truck, 41365, Zurich, Switzerland 

a). 

Chemicals: 

Celluloid, non inflammable, in sheets, 
rods, and tubes, 41367, Warsaw, Poland 
(a); cleaning compounds, 41402, Berne, 
Switzerland (a); coal tar dyes, 41400, 
Crimmitschau, Germany (a); coal tar 
intermediates, 41401, Hamburg, Ger- 
many (a); insecticides and disinfectants, 
41402, Berne, Switzerland (a); lacquers 
and automobile metal polishes, 41402, 
Berne, Switzerland (2); paints, nitrocel- 
lulose, 41352, Florence, Italy (a); 
paints, paint oils, and varnishes, 41360, 
New Delhi, India (a); paints, turpen- 
tine, and linseed oil, 41321, Cocha- 
bamba, Bolivia (a); paints and var- 
nishes, 41401, Hamburg, Germany (a); 
solvents, 41401, Hamburg, Germany 
(a); solvents, 41402, Berne, Switzerland 
a). 

Drugs and Pharmaceutical Preparations: 

Medicines, prepared, perfumes, and 
toilet preparations, 41311, Alexandria, 
Egypt (a); medicines, prepared, and 
toilet preparations, 41402, Berne, Switz- 
erland (a); toilet preparations, tooth- 
pastes, and shaving creams, 41315, Bo- 
gota, Colombia (a). 

Electrical Appliances: 


Amplifiers and large loud speakers, 


electrical, 41412, Prague, Czechoslovakia | 
(a); batteries, flashlights, 41235, Cocha- | 


bamba, Bolivia (a and p); 


batteries, 
storage, and parts, for 


automobiles, 


41388, ‘Buenos Aires, Argentina (a and | 


Pp); battery and dry cell manufacturing 
articles, 41418, Copenhagen, Denmark (a 
or p); cabinets, ice cream, elegtrical, 
41403, Dalaunay, France (p); drills, elec- 
tric, 41379, Tallinn, Estonia (a); flash- 
lights and batteries, 41438, Buenos Aires, 
Argentina (a); hair driers, and perma- 
nent wave machines, electric, 41409, Brus- 
sels, Belgium (a and p); household elec- 
trical appliances, 41337, Berlin, Germany 
(a); household electrical appliances, in- 
cluding refrigerators and washing ma- 
chines, 41317, Hamburg, Germany (a); 
household and restaurant appliances, 
electric, 41408, Hamburg Germany (a); 
lamp stands, table and floor, 41417, Van- 
couver, Canada (p); paint sprayers, elec- 
trical, 41352, Florence, Italy (a); radio 
sets, A. C. and D. C. operated, pickups, 
dynamic loud speakers and power ampli- 
fiers, 41407, Zurich, Switzerland (a); 
radio sets, short-wave, 41418, Monte- 
video, Uruguay (a); radio sets, and tele- 
vision apparatus, 41405, Milan, Italy (a 
and p); refrigerators, electrical, 41352, 
Florence, Italy (a); refrigerators, elec- 
trical, 41403, Malaunay, France (p); re- 
frigerators, electrical, for households and 
retail provision stores, 41404, Cardiff, 
Wales (a); refrigerators, household, 
electrical, 41369, Seville, Spain (a); re- 
frigerators, household, electrical, 41411, 
Buenos Aires, Argentina (a or p); wash- 
ing machines, electrical, 41411, Buenos 
Aires, Argentina (a or p); wires and 
cables, 41406, Cairo, Egypt (a). 
Foodstuffs: 

Breakfast foods (prepared cereals, 
oats, and corn flakes, 41318, Bogota, Co- 
lombia (a); butter, 41393, Cali, Colom- 
bia (a); caniied fruit, 41307. Stockholm, 
Sweden’ (a); canned fruit, 41393, Cali, Co- 
lombia (a); canned fruit, salmon and 
sardines, 41305, Buenos Aires, Argen- 
tina (a); canned fruit, sardines, salmon, 
vegetables, etc, 41311, Alexandria, 
Egypt (a); canned fruit and meats, 
41302, Glasgow, Scotland (p); canned 
peaches, pears, pineapples and apricots, 
41304, Addis Ababa, Ethiopia (p); 
cheese, 41302, Glasgow, Scotland (p); 
chocolates and other confectionery, 
41313, Bogota, Colombia (a); coffee 
and cocoa, 41309, Hamburg, Germany 
(a); eggs, 41302, Glasgow, Scotland (p); 
flour, 41392, Marseille, France (a); flour, 
41393, Cali, Colombia (a); fruit (apples 
and oranges), 41307, Stockholm, Sweden 
(a); fruit (eating apples) best grade, 
41309, Cologne, Germany (a); fruit, 
dried, 41305, Buenos Aires, Argentina 
(a); fruit, dried, 41307, Stockholm, 
Sweden (a); fruit, dried (apricots, pears, 








peaches and prunes), all grades, 41310, 
Nantes, France (a); fruit, dried ( prunes, 
pears, apricots and raisins), 41304, Ad- 
dis Ababa, Ethiopia (p); grain, 41309, 
Hamburg, Germany (a); lard, 41393, 
Cali, Colombia (a); meats, pickled (beef 
and pork products), 41312, Georgetown, 
British Guiana (a); rice, 41313, Bogota, 
Colombia (a); sugar, 41809, Hamburg, 
Germany (a); sugar, 41898, Cali, Co- 
lombia (a); sugar, raw, 41303, Lille, 
France (p); vegetables (white _ skin 
onions), 500 to 1,000 crates, 41306, 
Bridgetown, Barbados (p). 

Iron, Steel, Hardware: 

Abrasive faper &nd cloth, 41316, Paris, 
France (a); bars, plates, sections, and 
interlocked steel gratings, 41820, Glass 
gow, Scotland (a); chains, steel, heavy, 
for cranes and haulage, 41419, Glasgow, 
Scotland (a and p); chutes, soiled-linen, 
for hospitals, 41318, Habana, Cuba (a); 
clasps, hooks, and eyes for belting, 41333, 
Buenos Aires, Argentina (a and p); cut- 
lery (razors, scissors, etc.), 41409, Brus- 
sels, Belgium (a and p); earthenware, 
white glazed, and fire clay for schools, 
government offices, hotels, public lava- 
tories, etc. 41319, Valparaiso, Chile (a); 
ferro-alloys, 41314, Vienna, Austria (a); 
gates, lock, steel, for drydock, 41343, 
Montevideo, Uruguay (p); grinders, 
meat, small, 41321, Cochabamba, Bolivia 
(a); hardware, 41353, Wellington, New 
Zealand (a); hardware, 41360, New Delhi, 
India (a); hardware, builders’, hand 
tools, and general utility articles, 41432, 
London, England (a and p); hardware, 
builders’, and tools for carpenters, ma- 
sons, miners, painters, and mechanics, 
41321, Cochabamba, Bolivia (a); hard- 
ware, household, 41355, San Juan, P. R. 
(a); hardware, and carpenter, household, 
and garden tools, 41332, Seville, Spain 
(a or p); household utensils, 41317, Ham- 
burg, Germany (a); household and 
kitchen utensils, 41372, Vienna, Austria 
(a); iron, sheet, nickeled, 41431, Hanau- 
on-Main, Germany (p); kitchen utensils, 
41432, London, England (a and p); pipe 
and fittings, all kinds, 41322, Puebla, 
Mexico (p); pulleys, wood and steel, 
41396, Mexico City, Mexico (p); razors, 
straight, 41358, Mukden, China (a); sani, 
tary fixtures, and plumbing appliances 
and supplies, 41321, Cochabamba, Bolivia 
(a); sanitary ware, 41319, Valparaiso, 
Chile (a); sanitary and plumbing ap- 
pliances and supplies, 41322, Puebla, 
Mexico (p); scales, 41321, Cochabamba, 
Bolivia (a); solder tin, 41321, Cocha- 
bamba, Bolivia (a); steel windows, for 
factories, homes, banks, schools, govern- 
ment buildings, offices, etc. 41319, Val- 
paraiso, Chile (a); stoves, oil, single 
burner, 41358, Mukden, China (a); tin 
plate, 41373, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil (a); 
toets, small, such as twist drills, reamers, 
wrenches, tool holders, clamps, cutter- 
bits, stock and dies, tongs, vices, cutters 
and general machinist’s and electrician’s 
small tools, 41315, London, England (a); 
valves, flush, 41371, Vienna, Austria (a); 
winches, steel, 41321, Cochabamba, ef 
livia (a); window and door fittings, 
41332, Seville, Spain (a or p); wire, 
bronze, iron and steel, and wire screen, 
41321, Cochdbamba, Bolivia (a). 
Leather: 

_ Calf upper and patent leather, espe- 
cially horse sides, and goat and kid upper 
leather, of all colors, 41374, Marseille, 
France (a); chrome splits, natural, 10 
to 20 tons per month, 41442, Bombay, 
India (p); kid, glazed and patent, 41376, 
Budapest, Hungary (a); kid leather, 
glazed, brown, cheaper grades, 41420, 
Waalwijk, Netherlands (p); patent side, 
glazed kid, cabrettas and sheep skins for 
clothing, 41423, Vienna, Austria (a); 
shoe leathers, 41340, Sydney, Australia, 
(sa); shoe leathers, 41375, Havana, 
Cuba (a); shoe and saddle leathers, 41- 
324, Medellin, Colombia (a); tanning ex- 
tracts, 41376, Budapest, Hungary (a); 
upper and lining leathers, tanned and 
finished, and vegetable tanned natural 
or smoothed leathers, unfinished, 41421, 
Offenbach, Germany (a). 

Lumber and Products: 

Box shooks, knocked down, 41377, 
Karachi, India (p) ; hickory handles for 


| tools, 41325, Suva, Fiji Islands (a). 


Machinery: 

Bottling and manufacturing machinery 
for charged waters, 41411, Buenos Aires, 
Argentina (a or p) ; cement mixers, and 
all _ building construction machinery, 
41422, Lille, France (p); construction 
machinery, especially cement mixers, 
41422, Lille, France (p); construction 
machinery, including pneumatic tools, 
air compressors, concrete mixers, water- 
pumps, hoists, and _ hoisting towers, 
41378, Marseille, France (a); drilling 
machinery for boring water wells, etc, 
41378, Marseille, France (a); glassware- 
stamping machine, handling thin, white 
transparent glassware, 41423, Mazatlan, 
Mexico (p); heating installations, cen- 
tral, parts and accessories, especially 
novelties, 41380, Nuremburg, Germany 
(a); machine-shop tools; imeluding 
lathes, 41332, Seville, Spain (a or p); 
refrigerating and icemaking machinery, 
1 and 5-ton plants (Diesel drive) , 41424, 
Guaymas, Mexico (p); road-building ma- 
chinery, especially rock crushers, 41350, 
Tientsin, China (a and p); saw-sharp- 
ening machines, automatic, preferably 
with files, 41414, Marseille, France (p); 
shoe-repairing machinery, 41839, Dres- 
den, Germany (p) ; toothpick-manufac- 
turing machinery, 41329, Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil (p); transmission machinery, 
41360, New Delhi, India (a); vegetable 
peeling machines, 41408, Berlin, Ger- 
many (a); zinc cups manufacturing ma- 
chines, for making batteries and dry 
cells, 41413, Copenhagen, Denmark (a 
or p). 

Minerals: 

Asphalt, 41441, Dublin, Ireland (a); 
roofing, asbestos, 41331, Santiago, Chile 
(a) ; zinc, sheet, mickeled, 41431, Hanau- 
on-Main, Germany (p), 

Motion Pictures: 

Motion pictures, 41405; Milan, Italy (a 
and p); sound-film equipment and acces- 
sories, electric, 41412, Prague, Czecho- 
vakia, (a). 

Paper and Paper Goods: 

Bank-check paper, bookprint paper, 
stock certificate paper and envelopes, 
41410, Tel-Aviv, Palestine (p); bottles 
and cups for milk and other liquid foods, 
41381, Vienna, Austria (a\; cardboard 
cartons for one pound of dried peas, 
41361, Cardiff, Wales (p); egg-case sec- 
tions and flats, cardboard, 41327, Dublin, 
Ireland (a); fiber board shipping con- 
tainers, 41433, Cardiff, Wales (p); lino. 
type machine, and type in Hebrew char- 
acters, 41410, Tel-Aviv, Palestine (p)} 


[Continued on Page 9; Coleemn-2, s 
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nee THE RESPONSIBILITY OF 


LEADERSHIP 





“RADIO 


A message to the Radio Public 


HE responsibility of Leadership in Radio rests squarely upon 
the shoulders of RCA, because as the creator of broadcast- 


ing science, the creator of broadcasting apparatus, as the creator 


of dependable tramsoceanic wireless, RCA made it possible for 


the public to have broadcasting. 


RCA, founded at the request of the United States Government, 
before our troops were demobilized, was expected to blaze the 


, Way in the radio field—scientifically, commercially, patriotically. 


As a result of this there exists a radio audience of 40,000,000 
interested listeners. This is but one indication of how RCA has 


responded to the Government’s call. 


The success of many licensed manufacturers now engaged in ex- 
ploiting RCA ideas and RCA patents, including the RCA Screen- 
Grid patents, is evidence of how faithfully RCA has worked to 
make available to the public the results of its experiments, not 
only through its own manufacture, but through licensed com- 


petitors. 


As another big buying season commences, RCA ventures a few 


serious words of advice to its friends. 


RCA is the only organization in the radio industry manufactur- 
ing a complete line of radio products—vacuum tubes (Radio- 
troms), receiving sets, reproducers, radio-phonograph combina- 


tions, broadcasting apparatus, centralized radio equipment, air- 


port and airplane equipment, sound recording and reproducing ~ 


apparatus, and transoceanic telegraphic apparatus. 


In each of these great divisions of radio manufacture RCA is 
recognized as the pioneer and leader of the industry. In its 
laboratories it is pioneering in new fields for the further prog- 


ress of radio. 


RCA is now presenting to the public the only complete line of 
fine quality radio sets—tuned radio frequency, Screen-Grid and 
Super-Heterodynes—sets that range from $54 to $690. 


Tried, tested and perfected, each of these Radiolas—from the 
lowest to the highest priced—is the finest radio set that can be 
bought anywhere at any comparable price. RCA has the lowest 
priced, high quality radio sets in the market. They are built in 
a full range of different models to take care of every known re- 


quirement of broadcast reception. 


' These Radiolas are the work of the same engineers and scientists 


who designed America’s leading broadcasting stations, who have 
made America a world center of transoceanic radio communica- 
tion, who perfected the vacuum tube, who introduced the elec- 
tro-dynamic speaker, who developed and perfected the wonder- 
ful Super-Heterodyne circuit, who gave the industry “‘all-electric” 
operation, who developed Screen-Grid Radiotrons and the 
Screen-Grid circuit. 
e Cd ® 

To those about to purchase their first radio set, and to those who 
hesitate to make an experiment in replacing an obsolete model, 


we say: 


Insist upon an RCA Radiola. It is backed by the reputation and 
experience of a world-wide organization. 


Insist upon seeing the whole Radiola line. Your Radiola dealer will 
demonstrate to you that there is a Radiola exactly fitted to your 
reception requirements and your location—and at a price you can 
easily afford. He will consider it a privilege to serve you. He has 
been a leader in his line in your community for a number of 
years, and he will be with you through the years to come. 
e e e 

Regardless of what type Radiola you choose, you are certain of 
getting the utmost value for your dollar. 


Look for and insist upon the famous RCA Trade Mark 





RCA RADIOIA 


RADIO-VICTOR CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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_ By Advertisements, Declares Dr. Klein 





For Rate Purposes Response to Trade Demands Maintains Contribution to 





Estimate of Property Owned 
And Used Is Placed by the 
Interstate Commerce Com- 


mission at $405,000 





Final value for rate-making purposes 
of the property of the Pullman Railroad 
Company owned and used as of June 30, 
1919, has been found by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to be $405,00 
and the value of the property used but 
not owned $243,365, the Commission 
announced on Oct. 12. 

The railroad of the carrier is in part 


a single-track and in part a double-track, | 


standard-gage, steam railroad located in 
Illinois, aggregating 5.838 miles of road. 
The owned mileage amounts to 4.342 
miles and consists of two disconnected 
sections of road, extending from Pullman 
Junction to 104th Street, and from 115th 
Street to Calumet River bank at 130th 
Street, all in Chicago, I]. Of the owned 
mileage 1.829 miles are double-track. The 
company owns also 6.567 miles of yard 
tracks and sidings. The mileage op- 
erated under lease amounts to 1.496 
miles of road and extends from 104th 
Street to 115th Street in Chicago, IIl., 
connecting the sections of owned road. 
The carrier wholly owns and uses 12.788 
miles of tracks, and uses but does not 
own 8.481 miles of tracks. 
Owns Capital Stock 

The carrier is an industrial railroad. 
The Pullman Company, the principal in- 
dustry served, controls it through own- 
ership of its entire outstanding capital 
stock. 

The “final value” section of the Com- 
mission’s report follows in full text: 

The carrier’s books on valuation date 
recorded an investment in road and equip- 


ment, inclucing land, of $381,263.88, of | 


which $154,425.55, less an undetermined 
portion thereof assignable to offsetting 
items recorded at $56,661.23, represents 
considerations other than money, tha 
cash value of which is undeterminable. 
The original cost of the carrier's com- 
mon-carrier property as a whole, or of 
its lands, is not ascertainable, because of 
the absence of essential recgds. The 
cost of reproduction new and cost of re- 
production less depreciation of the prop- 
erty owned and used for common-carrier 
purposes we find to be $304,993 and $206,- 
403, respectively. These costs for the 
property used but not owned are $155,- 
170 and $104,656, respectively. The 
present value of lands owned and used is 
$159,878.85, and of lands used and not 
owned, $137,932.50. 
Cost of Reproduction . 

The estimates of cost of reproduction 
covered by this report are based upon 
the 1914 level of prices; while the present 
values of the common-carrier lands cov- 
ered by the report are based upon the 
fair average of the normal market value 
of lands adjoining and adjacent to the 





| ments, and we read and allow ourselves 

to be intetlectually influenced by adver- 
| tisement.” The greatly increased sales 
| of automobiles, cigarettes, household 
| aids, etc., reveal, I think, something of 
| the power of well-planned advertising. 


| Definite Place 
In Standard of Life 


And as Sir Ernest Benn, the well- 
known British business man, remarked 
a short time ago, “advertising has a 
definite place in any sane scheme for 
raising the standard of life of the people. | 

“Advertising is not a luxurious su- 
| perfluity which can be added to a bus- | 
iness that is rich enough to carry it.’ 
Advertising must be recognized and 
classified as one of the most important 
of the raw materials of industry.” 

Edward A. Filene, one of the best 

known internationally, as well as na- 
tionally of our own American merchants, | 
expressed a further vital thought when, | 
speaking at this Berlin meeting, he said 
to the audience of publicists and adver- 
tising experts: “All the world should | 
understand that big, courageous, truth- 
|ful advertising forces mass production 
land mass distribution, which in turn 
reduces prices, raises wages, and in- 
creases total profits. Such advertising 
promotes national prosperity through | 
|forcing the use of scientific mass meth- | 
|ods, and also promotes world progress, 
las it inevitably forces the extension of 
mass production and mass distribution 
to all the producing nations of the | 
world.” In other words, supplementing 
Mr. Filene’s .thought, advertising, 1 
| properly effective, should reduce _ the 
prices paid by cOnsumers of commodities 
land not raise them. . 
Applying this to international trade, 
| according to Mr. Grosvenor Jones of our 
| Department of Commerce, who spoke at 
|the Berlin convention, the majority of 
exporters must rely to a greater extent 
'than heretofore upon the effective aid 
of advertising: ; 

“The reasons for this lie deep in the 
structure of our economic life today. | 
| We are witnessing, almost everywhere, | 
an astonishing growth of industrial ac- 
tivity. New manufacturing enterprises | 
are arising to an extent undreamed of 
rights of way, yards and terminals of | 
the carrier, as of valuation date. This dis- 
crepancy will be removed when we ad- 
just to later dates, in accordance with 
the requirements of the valuation act, the 
final values herein reported. 

We find that the value for rate-making 
purposes of the property owned and used 
for purposes of a common-carrier, includ- 
ing $30,000 for working capital, is $405,- 
000, and of the property used but not 
owned, $243,365. 

An order will be entered in accord- 
ance with our finding. 
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© 1929, Liocerr & Myers Tobacco 


in a band 






Co. 


|ing in the ‘new manufacturing advance,’ 
| competition for foreign markets prom- 


| its ethical integrity, its understanding 


f | to strengthen its position. 


| to the end of 1927 will be represented | 


‘the international advertisér is helping | 


| place the advertiser fosters international | 


|the merits of his goods from China to 


W orld Welfare, Says Assistant Secretary of Commerce 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


|in the past. Inventive genius is fever- 
| ishly at work. 
credible multiplicity of new devices ap- 
| pearing on the market. In many cases 
|these articles are highly intricate and 
|complex. Their uses and methods of op- 
leration need to be made clear. Con- 
sumer demand must be created. Sales 
resistance must be overcome. A knowl- 
edge of the magical appurtenances of 
our progressive civilization must be dif- 
fused among the more backward peoples 
of the earth. And, since we find that 
all the industrial nations are participat- 


ises to be increasingly intense. 

“It will be imperative for each enter- 
prise to convey to its prospective pa- 
trons the most vivid conception of the 
distinctive qualities and merits of the 
product.” 


Powerful Forces 
Promote Expansion 


Consequently the most _ powerful 
forces in the modern economic world are 
working, steadily and rapidly, to pro- 
mote the expansion of advertising. New 
and exigent demands are, therefore, be- 
ing made upon the advertising profes- 
sion—upon its skill, its resourcefulness, 


of contemporary life and thought. 


The question now _ confronts’ us 
whether advertising will take full .ad- 
vantage of this really extraordinary op- 
portunity, of the tremendous industrial 
and financial currents that are tending 


An American statistician recently ob- 
served that: “If you chart the average | 
price of all stocks on the New York Ex- 
change, the course from the end of 1923 


by a line slowly rising from 60 to about | 
77. On the same chart the average | 
price of the stocks of a group of the} 
most prominent national and world ad- 
vertisers is shown by an impressive up- | 
ward swing from 73 to about 210.” | 
That demonstrates pretty conclusively | 
what advertising can accomplish. 

Mr. E. G. Hart, a distinguished British 
industrialist, maintained, at Berlin, that 


to break down the evils of chauvinism, 
insularity, and prejudice. In_ their | 


good faith and amity, for he proclaims | 


Peru in a multitude of tongues and by 
that token’ commits himself to the main- 


There is an almost in- | 


' 





|the subconscious imagination. 


| with all 


| gue that, because of the 
| observer forgets the product advertised 


exposition are like that. 





tenance of a high and constant stand- | 
ard of quality. 


tive nature. 


new contacts with all manner of people | use 


| the advertiser in different countries, Mr. | ing expert could decide. 
Hart said very justly, are of a construc- | seems _ s 
He is constantly creating |“The Living Placard.” 


stores, trade associations, and a host of 
others. All this plays its part in widen- 
ing the mental horizon of the peoples 
of the world. 


Even the casual observer at this Ber- 
lin advertising exposition is struck im- 
mediately by the fact that some Euro- 
peans are relying more and more upon 
the bizarre and ultramodernistic in ad- 
vertising devices. For instance, their 
posters run strongly in the direction of 
the futuristic and grotesque. The curi- 
ous “nightmare quality” in some of 
these exhibits sets one to wondering 
about the underlying -purpose and mo- 
tive of such advertising art. It unde- 
niably compels attention—apparently 
because of these unbridled incursions of 
And the 
observer is suddenly struck by the idea 
that perhaps the Freudian psychology, 
its monstrous mechanism of 
“complexes” and dream-interpretation, 
is being called into play as a sales- 
weapon by some continental advertisers. 
Conversely, others on reflection will ar- 
exotic art, the 


in his contemplation of the picture itself. 

Other .posters in the show are thor- 
oughly effective without being so bizarre. 
Particularly effective are those of some 
European railways and tourist agencies, 
many of which are the creations of cele- 
brated artists. They ought to serve as 
real, thought-provokigg inspirations to 
our own designers in this field. 

In contrast with this striking Euro- 
pean work, the single exhibit by an 
American railway line seems just a bit 
old-fashioned. The pictures of American 
scenes, while admirable 


attempt, as do the foreign posters, to 
lure the glance and fire the imagination 
by means of brilliant primary colors, un- 
usual composition, and mastery of line. 


In some of our recent talks I have indi- | 
; cated the great and growing importance , 


that European countries are attaching to 
the tourist trade. These bold and glow- 
ing posters that they have been showing 
at Berlin form one major means of in- 
creasing that lucrative traffic. 


Novel Device Is Like 
Moving Pictures 


The “new note” in show windows, ac- 
cording to the German idea, appears to 
be that the exhibits shall be shown at 
unnatural angles—fantastically _ tilted 
and running much to cubes. Silhouettes 


or portions of silhouettes, applied in black | 
and white on the surface of mirrors, form 


another means of stopping the passer-by. 

But not all »f the show windows in this 
Some of them 
are so beautiful in their colorful sim- 


plicity that they seem like Reinhardt 
stage settings or like truly distinguished | 
paintings recreated in three dimensions. 
One seldom sees in American stores such 
extraordinary “window art.” 

Numerous things in this advertising | 
show are being proclaimed as strictly 
novel. 
The practical labors of | those claims, probably only an advertis- 


As to the validity of some of 


One device that 


especially interesting is called 


in moving conveyances—such as 


in their own! 
style, are wholly realistic and make no| 


It is intended for | 


Issue of Notes Authorized 
For Mississippi Railroad 





The Interstate Commerce Commission 
made public on Oct. 12 its report and 


order in Finance Docket 7757, authoriz- 
ing the Mississippi Export Railroad Com- 
pany to issue not exceeding $43,614.34 of 
promissory notes, the proceeds of which 
will be used to rehabilitate the railroad. 
Of the total notes authorized to be is- 
sued, $18,514.34 will replace a_ like 
amount of void notes and $25,000 will be 
sold at par and accrued interest. 








Northern Pacific Amends 
Joint Trackage Petition 





The Northern Pacific Railway Com- 
pany filed on Oct. 10 an amendment to 
its application, Finance Docket 7817, 
| asking the Interstate. Commerce Com- 
mission to authorize a proposed joint 


trackage arrangement with the Chicago, | 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific Railroad | 


| Company over part of its proposed new 
| extension from Brockway 
town, Mont. 





That shaking does something to the se- 


moving picture—and we see an automo- 
bile apparently rushing along the high 
ay, or a young lady gayly applying 
acial make-up and laughing’ as 
does so: 

Besides these ‘hore unusual exhibits, 
the advertising exposition at Berlin is 
replete with such other displays as one 
would naturally expect—complete and 
graphic explanations of the service of- 
fered by great advertising agencies; 
glimpses of the scope and operation of 
famous European newspapers; examples 
of the work turned out by members of 
societies of advertising artists; countless 
electric signs of every imaginable sort; 
exhibits of automatic typewriters, 
mimeographing machines, addressing de- 
vices, and the like. 

There is even a full-sized regulation 
car of the Berlin Street Railways, trans- 
ported to the exposition hall to demon- 
strate the value of the big advertise- 
ments that are painted on the yellow 
sides of the cars. 

The whole exposition has been con- 
ceived, assembled, and installed with an 
amazing comprehensiveness, thorough- 
ness, and skill. And the effect is really 
stunning. It drives home to one, as 
probably no comparable undertaking 
has ever done before, the stupendous 
|role that advertising has come to play 
in our modern business life. 

Advertising is an indispensable ad- 
junct of commercial progress. Its 
power is growing 








power of advertising shall be wisely, as 


well as vigorously, directed. | and 


The advertising congress and ae. 
tion at Berlin have both worked toward 
that goal. And it has been clearly | 
shown at Berlin that advertising for for- 
eign markets presents problems of pe-! 


—commercial artists and writers, edi-|street cars, for example—where there is} Such problems have a vital meaning for | 


tors and translators, great department a constant 





jarring, shaking impulse. 


‘the future of American export trade. 


to Lewis-| 
eres 


cret mechanism of a luminous sign which | 
causes it to behave almost like a colored 


she | 


AvuTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PusuisHeD WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES 


Freight Rates 





|Delaware & Northern 
Proposes to Extend System 





| The Delaware & Northern Railway 
| Company applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission on Oct. 11 for au- 
thority to acquire and operate the rail- | 
road, franchise and properties of the 
Delaware and Northern Railroad Com- 
pany, Finance Docket 7870. The Dela- | 
ware & Northern Railway Company is 
a new company organized to take over 
the properties and assets of the Dela- 
ware & Northern Railroad following a 
receiver’: sale of the railroad by. court 
order on Jan. 5, 1929, to Samuel R. 
Rosoff. The railroad comprises 37.52 
miles of main track extending from | 





Ordered in England 


Use of Wood Construction to 
Be Eliminated in Planes 
Of Royal Air Force 
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ing their difficulties, and there is now not | 
one British aircraft firm which has not | 
produced very creditable forms of struc- 
tural components in metal. 

By giving aircraft constructors a free 
hand in evolving their own particular 
methods, the air ministry caused a vast | 
amount of experimental work to be car- | 
| vied out, and one result of this policy | 
| has been that we have now almost as | 
many distinct forms of meta] construc- 
tion as there are aircraft firms. And | 
| apart from the advantage of adequate | 
| supplies, it has been found that the all- 
metal airplane is invariably lighter 
| than its wooden prototype. In some 
| cases, the saving in weight is very ma- 
| terial, in others perhaps less pronounced, 
but at least the change may be said in 
all cases to have been in the right 
direction. 

To add to the constructor’s difficulties, 
| workers who had become skilled wood- 
| workers either had to be dismissed, or | 
| had, at a moment’s notice, so to speak. 
to change their trade and become metai | 
workers. Neither alterrfative was very | 
desirable, but there was no choice in the | 
;matter. Trade unions were naturally | 
| interested and in one or two instances | 
| objected to woodworkers entering the 
| field of metal workers. But taking it 
|all around, the British aircraft firms | 














| struction, but also considerable 
diplomacy in dealing with labor 
problems arising out of the change over 
to metal. 

In the case of Handley Page aircraft , 


fairly large one. 


made public on Oct. 12, rate decisions 
which are summarized as follows: 
No. 


between points 
found unreasonable. 


No. 


| East Branch to Arkville, Delaware 
og : :| cided Sept. 30, 1929. 
seins’ ee ee Carload rates on Shredded Wheat from 
| ; . .  |Niagara Falls, N. Y., to Montreal, P. Q, 
Canada, for export, found unreasonable, Y 
= | Reparation awarded. 
All-metal Aircraft No. 21627.—Robert G. Lassiter & Co. v. 


loads, from Mascot, Tenn., to Harahan, La., 


found inapplicable. 
No. 


minus, Calif., on cyanamid, in carloads, re- 
|ceived at San Francisco by boat from an 
eastern port, found unreasonable. 
| able rate prescribed and reparation awarded. 
| No. 21775.—Charles Boldt Paper Mills Com- 
_pany v. New Iberia & Northern Railroad 


ments of scrap paper, in carloads, for de- 
tention at New Iberia, 
have been, as claimed by complainant, the 
unavoidable result of flood conditions at that 
point in 1927 or to have been unreasonable. 
Complaint dismissed. 

No. 21172-—Brannon Coal Company et al. 


mines in Alabama to Meridian, Miss., found 
unreasonable. 


Production of Soft Coal 


| showed a decrease of 3 per cent during 
the week ended Oct. 5, as compared with 
the previous week, and the output of 
anthracite a corresponding decrease of 
5.9 per cent, according to a statement by 
the Bureau of Mines, Department of 
Commerce, released Oct. 12. The state- 
ment follows in full text: 


ing the week ended Oct. 5, including 
lignite and coal coked at the mines, is 
estimated at 11,107,000 net tons. 
pared with the output in the preceding 
steadily greater.| have shown not only great engineering | week, this shows a decrease of 346,000 
| There is indeed an urgent need that this| skill in evolving new forms of con- | tons, or 3.0 per cent. Production during 
tact | the week in 1928 corresponding with 
that of Oct. 5 was to 11,039,000 tons. 


anthracite during the week ended Oct. 5 
is estimated at 1,933,000 net tons. 
construction, the change to all-mtal con-| pared with the output in the preceding 
struction brought with it a saving of week, this shows a decrease of 122,000 
culiar difficulty and surpassing interest.| 500 pounds in weight over the wood con-| tons, or 5.9 per cent. 
struction, in one plane, which was a/| week of 1928 corresponding with that o; 
| Oct. 5 amounted to 1,915,000 tons. 
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Rate Decisions 


Announced by the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 








_18959.--Magnolia Petroleum Company 
v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 
Company et al. Decided Sept. 12, 1929. 
Rates on wrought-iron pipe, in carloads, 
in Texas and Oklahoma, 
Reparation awarded. 


21976.-Shredded Wheat Company v. 
New York Central Railroad Company. De- 














Alabama Great Southern Railroad Com- 
pany et al. Decided Oct. 2, 1929. 


Rate charged on crushed stone, in car- 








a 





Reparation awarded, 
21596.—Pioneer Compost Company v. 
Decided 7 







Southern Pacific Company et al. 
Oct. 2, 1929. 
Rate from San Francisco, Calif., to Ter- 









Reason- 








Company et al. Decided Oct. 2, 1929. 
Demurrage charges assessed on _ ship- 







































La., not shown to 


v. Southern Railway Company et al. De- 
cided Oct. 2; 1929. i 
Rates on coal, in carloads, from certain 


Reparation awarded. 





Shows Decline for Week 


The total production of soft coal 
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The total production of soft coal] dur- 


Com- 


The total production of Pennsylvania 


Com- 


Production in th 
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SUCH POPULARITY MUST BE DESERVED 
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.. in a cigarette it's 


TASTE / 


a HERE’S ho denying an ‘‘extra 
something’ to Chesterfield. 


better tobacco, or higher stand- 
manufacture... more skilful 
or more expert blending... 


the fact remains that in Chesterfield you 


other shading of flavor, a richer 


tobacco character, a spicier aroma—with- 
out one hint of harshness or ‘‘heaviness.’ 


2 


is what counts, in any ciga- 


d in Chesterfield it’s 


E above everything” 
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AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PuBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED States Dai.y 


Regular Payments Resumed on Securities |rospects Discussed 
and Hungary Held 


+ 
loan, both as regard coupons due during | Agreements Reached 


Of Austria 


Cooperative Efforts 





Banking 








the war and current coupons, is at pres. 


Effect Adjustment ‘ent up to date. 





Activities of Association Na- 


tionale to Collect Debts for 
Investors Reviewed 





A fairly iarge number of shares and 
bonds of the Banque Hongroise des 
Rentes et du Credit Agricole being in the 
hands of French bondholders, the Asso- 


bank for several years in order to arrive 
at a settlement of the claims of French 
bondholders. These negotiations, con- 


The experience of French investors| ducted with the cooperation of the 


holding defaulted bonds of foreign coun- 
tries is reviewed by the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, in a statement just 


made public. 


The section of the statement review- | 
ing generally the difficulties encountered 


French alien property custodian, were 
delayed on account of the consolidation 


Hongroise-Italienne; but they resulted in 
an agreement which went into effect 
November, 1928. 

The Association Nationale has contin- 





4n efforts to collect on the bonds was | ued to assist French holders of German 


printed in The United States Dai 
Oct. 11. The section dealing with 


in the issue of Oct. 12. 


The full text of this section dealing 
of Austria-Hungary, 
Switzerland, 
Italy, Norway, United States and Can- 


with obligations 


Germany, Czechoslovakia, 


da, is as follows: 


Regular Payments 
Obtained on All Loans 


Following the recouponing of and the 
resumption of payments on the 3 and 
4 per cent bonds of the Austro-Hun- 


garian state railroads, 1900, and the 


per cent Hungarian gold bonds, realized 
in 1926 through the activities of the 
Caisse Commune des Porteurs des Dettes 


old- 


of | bonds fulfill the formalities provided by 
It was reported 
ings of securities issued in eastern Euro- | in April, 1928, that the many claims filed 
pean and near eastern nations appeared 


the valorization laws. 


abeyance. 
pressed by the association. 


their medium was as follows: 


mer currency). 


2,765. 


Publiques Autrichiennes et Hongroises | Pursuant to efforts made by the As- 


at Paris, the following bonds were called 


in for recouponing operations in 1927: 
4 per cent Austrian gold bonds. 
4% per cent Hungarian bonds, 1913. 
4% per cent Hungarian bonds, 1914. 


4% per cent Austrian treasury notes, 


1914. 
4 per cent Hungarian bonds, 1910. 


Regular payments were thus obtained 
on all loans the control of which wa 
placed in the hands of the Caisse Com- 
mune in accordance with the protocol of 
Innsbruck and the agreement of Prague. 

A conference held in Paris in April, 
71927, under the auspices of the Repara- 
tion Commission, at which the Associa- 
tion Nationale was represented, deter- 
mined the conditions of resumption of 
payments on the 3 per cent Hungarian 
gold bonds, 1895 (iron gates loan), back 
to July 1, 1919, the date on which the 
service of this loan ceased to be in- 
The financial | 
control of the service of this loan was | 


cumbent upon Hungary. 


vested in the Caisse Commune. 


raised to nine the number of loans placed 
institution. | 

Payment on coupons due on this loan} 
from July 1, 1919, to July 1, 1925, was | 
resumed on Aug. 10, 1926. The payment | 
of coupons due since Jan. 1, 1926, shall | 
be effected on new coupon sheets, which | 
will be issued by the Caisse Commune as | 


soon as the responsible governments | ,;.; ge eager Along Bh 
shall have agreed upon the details of the | cision in..so 


under the control of that 


operation. 
? The Association Nationale has devoted | beginning of 1929. 


s 


, 


¢ 


its attention to Austrian and Hungarian | 


bonds issued in crowns, on which pay- | i 298 in regard to the obligations 
ments have been withheld on account of | a whe Cie. ecrwale de Constructions 
| Navales, from which it may be hoped 
that ereditors will receive 25 per cent 


the depreciation of the currency in which 
they were issued. A conference held in 
October, 1927, failed to give any definite | 


results but left negotiations open. 


bondholders. 
tion of the currency makes difficult 


reorganization in the status of these 
it has not been 
possible to conclude an agreement on a 


loans, and thus far 


satisfactory revalorization basis. 


Consolidation of payments in arrears 
on the Austro-Hungarian public debt up 
to the time of the entry into force of 
the treaties of St. Germain and Trianon 
with 
the exception for some time, however, 
of three loans included therein, namely, 
5 per cent unified Austrian bonds, 1868 
(paper florins); 5 per cent unified Aus- 
trian bonds, 1868 (silver florins); and 
Owing 
to a disagreement between the Austrian 
and Hungarian governments in regard 
in 
4, date. 


was realized for the total debt; 


4 per cent unified bonds, 1903. 


to their respective responsibility 
these loans, coupon due between Nov. 


1918, and July 16, 1920, could not be in- 
cluded in the consolidation of arrears. 
pursue 
its efforts with the two goverrmments, 
and an agreement of principle was ar- 
This agreement was 
followed by a definite convention ratified | ° 
on June 22, #928, which provides for | ti 


The Association Nationale 
rived at in 1927. 


the payment of arrears. r 
force of this convention is impending. 


The efforts of the Association Na- \ | 
tionale were also exerted toward solv-| filed a suit against the company before 
ing questions which prevented the entry 
into force of certain agreements con- 


The | 
matter remained in abeyance throughout | 
1928, in spite of continued negotiations | 

- between the interested governments and 
representatives of French and foreign 

The considerable deprecia-. 


sociation Nationale, 


trian crowns face value. 


Committees Organized 
To Protect All Creditors 


payment in Swiss francs. 


in the name of all its members. 


| Association Nationale are 





|of the amount due. 


the Association Nationale a 


A favorable judgment 


a francs. 


civil tribunal of 


matter is still pending in court. 


it was decided to deprive 


francs. 





to payment in Swiss francs. 


d judgment on that point. 


Meridionaux. 


cluded in regard to the loans of pri-| favor of the bondholders. 


vate Hungarian companies. 


the electric tramways of Budapest. 


Reorganization Provided 
By Latest Arrangements 


It pursued its efforts with the French 
registration tax office to settle the mat- 
ter of taxes due by the Societe de Credit 
Foncier du Royaume de Hongrie, this 


It thus suc- 


ment of the 


having prevented the entry into force above committee has been maintained. 


of the agreement concluded for the pay- 
ment of arrears on the 3% per cent.1899 
and 4 per cent 1910-1912 shares and 


bonds issued by that company. 


+ 


agreement as of Apr. 10, 1928. 
in that company. 


ernment cooperated. 


company. 


In 1926 two agreements were concluded 
in regard to foreign loans of the city of 
Budapest, one covering the payment of 
arrears due to July 26, 1921, on the 4 per 
cent 1911 bonds of that city, arid the 
other, the convention of Ostend, regu- 
lating the future service on the 4 per cent 
1910, 4 per cent 1911 and 4% per cent 


1914 loans. 


The convention of Ostend, in so far as 
it concerns the 4 per cent 1911 loan | appeals 
launched in France, was placed in force 
in June, 1928, and in the previous year 
The service of that 


for the two others. 


As a result the registration tax office 
rendered a decision at the end of 1927 
which permitted the enforcement oe 

his 
was especially interesting in view of the 
importance of French capital invested 
The arrangements 
provide an cntire reorganization:of the 
company, in which the Hungarian gov- 
It protects the in- 
terests of holders to the fullest possible 
extent and prevents liquidation of the 


to claim ulterior payments in gold. 

Beginning July 16, 
were resumed 
coupons 


this loan up to date. 


authorized to request 
coupons on a gold basis. 
maintained that the 





760 bonds, 


ciation Nationale negotiated with the| 


of the debtor company with the Banque | 


through the association had for the most 
part received satisfaction and that only 
a small number of cases remained in 
These were being actively 


The number of claims filed through 
Govern- 
ment bonds, 11,619 cases representing 
273,504,930 German marks (former cur- 
rency); municipal loans, 11,025 cases rep- 
resenting 49,621,814 German marks (for- 


Debentures and industrial bonds were \ 
valorized through the alien property cus- | bonds drawn on its 3, 3.4, and 3.4 per cent 
4|todian at Berlin and were returned to the | deferred loans. 

Association Nationalé, The former num- 
bered 1,324 and the latter numbered 


the Czechoslovak 
government recently agreed to reimburse 
the 4 per cent 1902 Deutschbrod-Saar 
lottery bonds drawn prior to Nov. 21, 
1919, and in possession of French holders. 
The reimbursement of these bonds is 
made by the Czechoslovak government 
debt department on the basis of 100 
Czechoslovak crowns for each 100 Aus- 


The suit introduced by the Associa- 
tion Nationale in behalf of its members 
holding 5 per cént series B bonds of 
the Cie. Electrique de la Loire et du 
Centre resulted in a judgment by the 
Civil Tribunal of Paris on July 27, 1927, 
granting to holders the right to request 
An appeal 
was lodged by the company, but the 
aS | judgment was confirmed by the Paris: 
This | court of appeals on July 13, 1928. 

Following this final decision, the com- 
pany announced its intention to pay in 
Swiss francs only members of the man- 
aging committee of the Association Na- 
tionale, which had introduced the = 

e 
Association Nationale then sued to oblige 
the company to abide by the court de- 


concerned. 
|The matter was still pending in the 


A creditors’ agreement was_ arrived 


Through the interested committee of 
suit was 
filed in 1926 by holders of 4% per cent 
bonds of the Societe des Forces Motrices 
du Refrain to obtain payment in Swiss 
was 
handed down on July 25, 1928, by the 
the department of 
Doubs, but the judgment has been ap- 
pealed against by the company and the 


On Mar. 15, 1922, at. a general nreet- 
ing of share and bondholders of _ the 
Societe Generale de Force et de Lumiere, 
holders of 
their option to request payment in Swiss 
The Association Nationale filed 
a suit against this decision in the court 
of commerce of Lyons, and on Apr. 24, 
1928, the court handed down a judgment 
—which, while satisfactory to holders in 
principle, makes a difference of treat- 
ment between bonds held prior to Apr. 
1, 1922, and bonds purchased after that 
The latter would not be entitled 
The Asso- 
ciation Nationale appealed against the 


In 1927 several committees were or- 
ganized within the Association Nationale 
for the protection of interests of holders 
f various loans with an exchange op- 
on, or issued in gold ore ee 

rv i which were the 3 per cent bonds o e 
eo Societe Italienne pour les Chemins de Fer 
The interested committee 


the civil tribunal of Paris, and a judg- 
ment by default was rendered in 1927 in 


A committee was organized in 1926, 
ceeded in obtaining the enforcement of | in the interests of holders of bonds of 
the agreement relating to payment of |the Banque Hypothecaire de Norvege, 
coupons due during the war on bonds of | to request payment in Swedish crowns, in 
accordance with the statutes of the loan. 
Following the return of the Norwegian 
crown to gold par value, the company 
was asked whether holders could there- 
after cash coupons and obtain reimburse- 
lottery bonds drawn in 
Swedish crowns at Stockholm. The com- 
pany having declined to bind itself, the 


hina.—The Association Nationale ob- 
tained an order from the president of the 
civil tribunal of the Seine, dated June 
22, 1928, whereby it is authorized to take 
the necessary steps to enable holders of 
the 5 per cent 1902 Chinese gold bonds to 
cash their coupons and lottery bonds in 
French francs while reserving their right 


1928, payments 
in French frances on 
in arrears and lottery bonds 
drawn prior to Oct. 1, 1926, ulterior pay- 
ments to bring the financial service of 


Payments on the 1912 loan have been 
defaulted since Mar. 30, 1929; while the 
service of the 4% per cent 1908 loan can 
be made only from deposits in banks 
which normally should be kept untouched. 

Jdpan.—A decision rendered by the 
court of appeals of Paris in March, 
1929, annulled a judgment of the civil 
eourt of Paris whereby holders of 5 per 
|eent 1912 bonds of the city of Tokio were 
payment of 
The court of 
French 
share of this loan, represented by 201,- 
had been contracted for| plained by the General Land Office of 
neither in sterling nor in gold, but in!the Department of the Interior. j 
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| 

| francs, and that service of this loan was 
|to be made in francs such as stabilized 
|by the law of June 25, 1928. 

_ United States——An American railway 
company having failed to redeem its 4 
per cent 1910 loan matured on June 1, 
1925, a plan for the reorganization of 
‘the company was prepared and approved 
in 1927 by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 
May, 1928. 

It provides for the exchange of the for- 
mer 4 per cent 1910 bonds for dollar 
bonds of the new company. This is the 
only loan involving American interests 
iwhich the Association Nationale has 
mentioned in its reports as drawing the 
attention of its protective committees. 

Canada.—In conformity with a judg- 
ment of the court of appeals of Paris, 
dated July 17, 1925, and rendered at the 
\instance of the American Nationale, the 





on Nov. 1, 1928, to pay in Switzerland. 
|in Swiss francs, coupons due and lottery 





The full text of the section of the 
report dealing with French loans to 
Far East and Latin America, will 
be printed in the issue of Oct. 15. 


Permit Asked to Dam 








Near Holtwood, Pa., With. 
10-mile Reservoir — 


Power Project Is Proposed 





Application for a license for construc- 
tion of a power dam, with six generating 
units, on the Susquehanna River, has | 
been filed with the Federal Power Com- 
mission by the Safe Harbor Water Power 
Corporation of Holtwood, Pa. 


The application will be referred to the 
, Chief of Engineers of the War Depart- 
ment for investigation and report, it was 
stated orally Oct. 12 by the assistant 
chief engineer of , the Feaeral Power 
Commission, .F. K. Newcomer. 

The application, made public by the 
Commission Oct. 12, seeks the construc- 
tion of a concrete gravity-type dam about 
10 miles above Holtwood, Pa., in York 
and Lancaster counties. The reservoir 
would extend 10 miles upstream and the 
power house would be an-integral part of 
the dam, according to the plans submit- 
ted to the Federal Power Commission. 

The proposed dam would be 3,635 feet 
long and would raise the pond to an ini- 
tial elevation of 225 feet above sea level, 
affording a head of 52.5 feet. 

Six generating units, with a total ca- 





pacity of 231,000 horsepower, would be 
installed. The power, it is proposed, would 


sylvania Water & Power Co. 





Decision Is Deferred 
On Cumberland Dam 


Views of Attorney General on 
Power Project Awaited 








[Continued from Page 1.] 

as to whether the Federal Power Com- 
mission had jurisdiction in the case. Such 
jurisdiction, in a case of this nature in- 
volving private’ property, depends on a 
finding of whether the river is navigable 
or whether the proposed power plant 
would affect navigation, Mr. Good stated. 
If the stream were navigable and the 
proposed improvement would not affect 
navigation, then the Commission would 
have no jurisdiction in the matter, he 
pointed out. 


Mr. Good added that the stream is im- 
proved with a foot channel, none 
of the channel extending above the falls. 
There is no possibility that the stream 
above the falls could ever be used: for 
havigation, as the country is mountain- 
ous, sparsely settled, and there would 
be no commerce, Mr. Good explained. 

A report has stated that the power 
plant for which a permit is sought would 
affect navigation, and engineers of the 
Federal Power Commission are now 
checking this report to be sure it is cor- 
rect, the Secretary stated. 

Another question has arisen as to 
whether, in view of the facts of the 
case, the Commission is not compelled 
to grant the permit, if the decision is 
adhered to that the improvement would 
affect navigation, according to Mr. 
Good. This problem has been submitted 
to the Attorney General, and an opinion 
is expected from*him shortly, it was 
stated. 








Federal Payment of Taxes 
To Counties Is Approved 





Tax payments on public lands in seven 


the Secretary of the Treasury by the 
Secretary of the Interior, it was an- 
nounced Oct, 12 by the Department of 
the Interior. These counties are among 
18 counties of Oregon which, under an 
act of Congress, obtain taxes from the 
Federal Government on lands which were 
requested after having been granted to 
the Oregon & California Railroad Co. 

Columbia County is to be paid $7,- 
446.18: and $7,566.04 as taxes for 1927 
and’ 1928, respectively. Other payments | 
to be made under 1928 levies are those 
to Douglas County, $151,476.96; Wash- 
ington County, $4,434.51; Klamath 
County, $7,918.01; Curry County, $2,- 
943.59; Jackson County, $92,994.96; and 
Tillamook County, $3,973.45. 

The revenue is applied on bonds yoted | 
by the counties when the lands belonged | 
tothe railway company, the bonds hav- | 
ing been issued with a view to their re- | 
tirement by the aid of taxation of the | 

{railway properties, it has been ex- 





For Action on Tariff 
At Special Session | 


Senator Smoot Hopes for Ap- 
proval of Senate by Nov. 
20; Senator Watson Ex- 
pects Bill to Go Qver 


and December,” 


time. 





{Continued from Page 1.] 
ject to night sessions, asserting the bill 
is making good progress. 

“We have all the time between now 
said Senator Borah, 
“and, if necessary, we have some more 
I am not giving notice, but I do 
not think there will be any night sessions 
for a long, long time.” 

Senator Simmons also said he would | 
This plan came into effect, in | 0PPOSe night sessions. 

Amendments to Be Considered 
Before the Senate can get to the rate : 33 
|schedules there are numerous amend-| Refund internal revenue 
ments to the special and administrative | 
provisions remaining to be disposed of, 
and new ones are being introduced al- 
most every day. 

Prominent among those pending are 
two by Senator George (Dem.), of Geor- 
gia, a Finance Committee member, one 
of ware — create a 
; : ; |} counsel” of the Tariff Commission. This 
Credit Foncier Franco-Canadien began, counsel would be employed at $12,000 a 
year to repfesent the consuming public 
in all investigations by the Commission | 
on applications for rate adjustments. 

The second amendment of Mr. George 
would require President Hoover to sub- 
mit. to the Senate the names of a new 
Tariff Commission within 30 days after 
the enactment of the Smoot-Hawley bill. 
The President, in both the House and the 
Senate Committee bills, is authorized to 
appoint an entirely new commission, al- 
though he is under no obligation to do so. 
Su uehanna River =" of the present members of the 

sq |Commission would hold office until his 
| Successor had been named. 


Tax on Stock Dealings 


Another pending amendment is that 
of Senator Glass (Dem.), of Virginia, to 
tax all sveculative stock transactions 5 
per cent on the capital value. 
stock is sold within 60 days of its pur- | 
chase this tax would apply. 

Mr. Glass has said he would not be sur- 
prised to see his amendment defeated, but 
has not determined whether he will press 
it in the special session as an amend- 
ment to the tariff bill, or wait and attach 


Internal Revenue 





Receipts 
MUNGO 8. neler Chak ewes 
oe ee eee 
Misc. internal revenue .. 

Foreign obligations— 
PRONE 815i eptles caelcens 
I ee eee ee 
Railroad securities ..... 
CE ee ares 

Trust fund receipts (re- 

appropriated for in- 
vestment) Eek ects 

Proceeds sale of surplus 

PWC CS ites BARS hed e si vio 

Panama Canal tolls, ete. 

Other miscellaneous ... 
| 


Total ordinary ..... 
Excess of expenditures .. 
Expenditures 
General expenditures ... 


“Interest on public debt 
Refund customs 





Postal deficiency 
Panama Canal ......... 
Op. in spec. accounts— 
ee eee 
War Finance Corp. .... 
Shipping Board . 
Alien property funds ... 
Adj. service cert. fund 
Civil-service ret’m’t fund 
Invest. of trust funds— 
Govt. life insurance .. 
D. C, teachers’ retirem’t 
Foreign service ret’m’t . 
Gen. R. R. contingent .. 


“consumers’ 


Total ordinary ..... 


Sinking fund .......... 
Rec. for estate taxes ... 
Forfeitures, gifts, etc. .. 

BO Viens <aa eis 


Totalexpenditures . 





tively. 


Whenever 
Debits to 





it to general Federal reserve legislation -; 


in the regular session. 
will oppose it, primarily on the grounds 
that it is extraneous to the subject mat- 
ter of the tariff bill. 


_ Senator Nye (Rep.), of North Dakota, 
is author of an amendment to the ware- 
house section (Sec. 557), which would 
restrict to six months the period that 
grain imported under bond may be stored 
in bonded warehouses. 
all bonded merchandise to be stored for 
| three years. ‘The Nye amendment would 


apply to grain alone. 


Complainants to File Bonds 
Senator Bratton (Dem.), of New Mex- 
offered another 
which, in the case of exclusions of arti- 
cles for unfair practices in import trade, 
would require, before any article could 
be excluded by the President, that the 
manufacturer or producer making com- 
be for sale to the Consolidated Gas Light | plaint against such practices should fur- 
& Power Co. of Baltimore and the Penn-| nish bond for damages and costs, in the 

event it is determined that such com- 

plaint was unfounded. Suit for recovery 
»| under this bond by those sustaining dam- 
ages could lie in any district court. 

A further amendment which must be 
disposed of before the rate schedules are 
reached is that of Senator Simmons, de- 
fining transportation costs as they shall 
be applied by the Tariff Commission in 
determining differences in costs of pro- 
duction. 


With the special and administrative 
sections once out of the way, the Senate 
still faces possible delay before reach- 
ing the first rate 
Thomas (Dem.), of Oklahoma, will pre- 
sent his motion to recommit the bill 
to the Finance Committee with instruc- 
tions to strike out all the rate sched- 
ules except the agricultural schedule. 
This motion, if it should prevail, would 
still leave the bill open to amendment. 

The Thomas motion is expected to fail, 
according to Senators of both parties. 
However, they point out that 
probably incur some debate before the 
question is settled. 

Majority Leader Watson, in reply to 
questions from the press, has declined 
to predict enactment of the tariff bill 
by Jan. 1. 


ico, 


Supreme Court Requested 
To Review Seven Tax Suits 


Changes in State Banks 
In Reserve System Listed 


Changes in the State bank member- 
ship of the: Federal Reserve System 
during the week ended Oct. 11, were 
announced Oct. 12 by the Federal Re- 
serve Board as follows: 

Voluntary withdrawal: 
Bank, Sibley. Iuwa; Permission granted 
to exercise trust powers: Citizens Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Co., Blossburg, Pa. 


The bill permits 


schedule. 








[Continued from Page 4.] 
tends that it should have been taxed as 
capital gain under section 206 of the reve- 
nue act of 1921. 
Estate Tax Tested 


A review is also sought of the decision 
of the Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Fourth Circuit in the case of Tyler et al. 
v. United States, No. 428. The petition 
states that the questions involved are 
whether section 202 of the revenue act 
of 1916 requires that there be included 
as a part of decedent’s estate, for Fed- 
eral estate tax purposes, the value of 
the property which at the time of the de- 
cedent’s death was held by him and his 
wife as tenants by the entireties, and, if 
so, ihe: Coens had bc power to 
Rig: ;. | require the inclusion of the value of such 
counties in Oregon have been certified to property in the amount of the decedent’s 
gross estate. 

The petition in the case of Rosenwald 
v. Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
No. 430, seeks a review of a decision of 
the Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Seventh Circuit (IV U. S. Daily 1021). 
In this case the petitioner made assign- 
ments, notations and payments to a 
charitable organization and the Commis- 
sioner taxed the petitioner for this n- 
| come, none of which he received. 
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SURPLUS 
and 


PROFITS 


Head Office: 


Senator 


New York 


Thirty-six 
Branches 
in Greater 

New York 


it wil! Ninety-three 
Branches in 


twenty-three 


Sibley State 


$53,282,498.88 


CAPITAL, 


UNDIVIDED 


$238,516,930.08 
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Trade Practices 


United States Treasury Statement 





This month 
$18,198,531.64 $21,508,167.11 


6,245,781.46 


16,958,400.32 


557,540.68 
5.00 


817,802.29 


170,581.89 
439,229.01 
9,894,626.59 





$55,405,102.73 


$79,947,798.41 


6,660,720.46 
373,383.75 
2,873,416.32 


10,000,000.00 


301,880.06 


710,070.73 
+2,022.79 
668,702.84 
119,830.03 
7 186,289.35 
4374,479.10 


817,802.29 
"47,070.58 


$101,183,601.61 


7,500,000.00 
4,000.00 


7,504,000.00 





individual accounts as re- 
ported to the Federal Reserve Board by | since January, 
banks in leading cities for the week end- | 939,000,000, as compared with $21,628,- 
ing Oct. 9, made public by the Board Oct. | 000,000 for the preceding week and $15,- 
12, aggregated $19,912,000,000 or 12 per ' 423,000,000 for the week ending Oct. 10, 
cent below the total reported for the! of last year. 


Comparative analysis of receipts and expenditures at the close 
of business Oct. 10, as made public Oct. 12 


Corresponding 
period 
last year 


Corresponding 
eriod 


$179,381,924.95 
615,619,702.20 
178,117,317.59 


6,049,303.38 
21,386,157.75 


es ieee a hienhy 25,000.00 .. : 
‘aaa ee 10,019,359.57 10,019,359.57 
397,230.06 1,123 ,397.96 1,607 ,972.86 
pam oA Ne Bee 616,968.91 309,531.31 
846,293.41 13,940,781.45 15,120,761.59 | 
141,489.36 3,420,059.26 3,501,347.83 
471,831.94 7,923 ,362.83 6,794,920.53 


10,072,370.40 52,396,091.41 


57,805,539.54 — 


$60,872,843.41 $1,067,993,414.26 
$50,015,509.32 











$312,585.54 $234,078,169.25 





$79,640,892.67 $624,221,878.84 


8,615,160.57 89,145,088.23 95,355,012.20 
666,501.80 5,528,262.70 5,494,184.52 
6,046,241.97 31,574,688.74 46,565,320.60 
10,000,000.00 25,000 ,000.00 30,000,000.00 | 
368,517.74 3,735,179.19 2,335,066.38 
3,524.38 665,172.41 490,757.52 
413,829.01 735,743.09 7306,938.60 
165,421.97 9,370 ,223.27 6,310,558.45 
4279,927.53 1,129,967.89 4442,450.72 
287,203.44 495,552.66 339,710.82 | 
¥225,304.67 20,067 365.75 19,626,804.45 | 
846,299.13 13,678 398.38 14,847,505.21 
45.72 189,737.03 187,977.92 
161,555.99 356,373.33 354,074.74 
Coen ped 72,646.04 85,278.46 











$823,864,446.55 
$244,364,950.00 
58,100.00 
18,503.25 


$106,282,252.73 


$4,600,000.00 $369,925,800.00 
“6,100.00 ef 
$4,606,100.00 








$244,441,553.25 $369,942,400.00 





$108,687,601.61 $110,888,352.73 $1,068,305,999.80 $1,180,702,093.11 


: Receipts and expenditures for June reaching the Treasury in July are incMaded. 
The figures for the month include $11,105.64 and for the fiscal year 1930 to date 
$140,802.23 accrued discount on war-savings certificates of matured series, and for the 


corresponding periods last year the figures include $28,182.96 and $224,686.22, respec- 
+Excess of credits (deduct). 


Individual Debits Exceed 
Level of One Year Ago | week of last year. 


— — 


preceding week, and 22 pert cent above 
‘| the total reported for the corresponding 


Aggregate debits for 141 centers for 
which figures have been published weekly 
1919, amounted to $18,- 





Pp 
Fiscal year 1930 fiscal year 1929} 


$169 306,455.58 
516,329,798.93 
171,237,684,.25 


$946 623,923.86 


$590,498 346.20 


$810,759,693.11 | 


“16,600.00 | 


Hardwood Jobbers 
In Southern States 
' To Discuss Methods 


Weekly Schedule of Hear- 
ings and Conferences, Is 
Announced by Federal 
Trade Commission 








The calendar of hearings before Com- 
missioners and _ trial examiners, _and 
trade practice conferences for the week 
beginning Oct. 14 has been announced 
by the Federal Trade Commission. The 
announcement follows in full text: 

Hearings Before Commissioners.— 
Final argument in the matter of Temple 
Anthracite Coal Co, of Scranton, Pa., 
| miners 
members of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, Monday, Oct. 14, Washington, 2 
p. m., hearing room of the Commission. 
The case was tried under section 7 of 
the Clayton Act prohibiting acquisition 
of stock in a competing company. 
(Docket 1557). 

Trade Practice Conference.—Hard- 
wood jobbers industry (southern 
States) ; Friday, Oct. 18, Washington, 
10 a. m., Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States; Commissioner G. S. Fer- 
guson Jr., presiding. Among practices 
thus far» proposed for discussion are: 
| Price discrimination; inducing breach of 
|contract; misbranding; fraud and mis- 
|representation; and secret rebates. 
Trial Examiners’ Hearings. (Subject 
|to changes in time or place.)—‘White 
Pine” cases; Detroit, Monday, Oct. 14, 
10 a. m., room 424, post office building; 
jalleged misrepresentation of lumber; 
William W. Sheppard, trial examiner; 
Eugene W. Burr, Commission’s attor- 
ney. (Dockets 1620 to 1669.) 

“White Pine” cases; Indianapolis, 
Wednesday, Oct. 16,10 a. m., 233 Fed- 
eral building; alleged misrepresentation 
of lumber; W. W. Sheppard, trial ex- 
aminer: Eugene W. Burr, Commission’s 
attorney. (Dockets 1620 to 1669.) 

“White Pine” cases; Chicago; Friday, 
Oct. 18, 10 a. m, 2243 Transportation 
building; alleged misrepresentation of 
jlumber ; W. W. Sheppard, trial examiner; 
|Eugene W. Burr, Commission’s attor- 
iney. (Dockets 1620 to 1669.) 








The National City Bank of New York 


Cash 


Due from Banks, Bankers and U. S. Treasurer... . 


including 


Domestic and Foreign Branches 


Condensed Statement of Condition as 


ASSETS 


in Vault and in Federal Reserve Bank $128 


Loans, Discounts and Acceptances of other Banks. 


State 


Stock in Federal Reserve Bank. 
Other Bonds and Securities. ......... 


and Municipal Bonds. ..........---+-22-- 12 


see eeeeeeee 


Subsidiaries: 


International Banking Corporation 
Bank of Haiti, Inc 


Bank 


Buildings 


Items in Transit with Branches 
Customers’ Liability Account of Acceptances 
Other Assets 


55 Wall Street 


LIABILITIES 


225, 


$ 6, 


2,000,000.00 


of October 4, 1929 


862,609.07 
839,882.73 


$ 354,702,491.80 
1,124,540,856.98 


United States Government Bonds and Certificates. .$160,893,872.48 
800,082.00 
6,600,000.00 
53,497,655.13 


233,791,609.61 


000,000.00 
8,000,000.00 
30,851,879.39 
33,427,003.27 
152,516,787.53 
$1,946,224,56° S1 


$110,000,000.00 
110,000,000.00 


18,516,930.08 


Liability on Acceptances and Foreign Bills....... 
Circulation 

Bills Payable ...... godin eens shies asec vgn oe ° 
Reserves for: 


Foreign Countries. 


$ 238,516,930.08 
1,422,356,946.65 
258,987,416.57 
99,365.00 
6,000,000.00 


$ 13,679,886.60 


6,584,016.71 


20,263,903.31 
$1,946,224,561 .61 
———SSS 


Above includes figures of Foreign Branches and European Affiliate. 


City Bank Farmers Trust Company 


(Affiliated with The National City Bank of New York) 


Head Office - 22 William Street - New York 
Temporary Headquarters - 43 Exchange Place 


FIFTH AVE. at 41st ST. 


42nd ST. at MADISON AVE. 


181 MONTAGUE ST., BROOKLYN 


LONDON, 15 COCKSPUR STREET, S. W. 1 


- 


Condensed Statement of Condition as of September 27, 1929 


ASSETS 


Cash in Vault and in Federal Reserve Bank.......... i 
Due from Banks and Bankers 

Loans and other Secured Advances...........0000: Lewes ba6s 6a Ctadisioe 
United States Government Bonds............... s olitaewiaanesare hw ace 
Other Bonds, Mortgages and Securities... .......ccceeccececccec eeeee 
CN ae en sd pain 08% 


The National City Company 





$ 1,200,356.51 
60,994,353.39 
1,467,000.67 
7,444,515.62 
13,115,783.54 
1,903,963.37 
$86,125,973.10 


$10,000,000.00 
10,000,000.00 
1,093,858.28 
63,249,608.68 
1,782,506.14 


$86,125,973.10 


Trust Service is available through any branch of The National City Bank of New York or 


and producers of coal, before ~ 
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Falsity of Testimony 
Is Inadequate Basis 


For Excluding Alien 


| 

Denial of Admittance for 
Crime Committed After 
Entry Is Held Not to Be! 


( 
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THE UNITED STA 





tents 


Patent Upheld as Fully Explaining 
Method to Manufacture Piston Rings 





Competitive Device Found to Infringe Claims by Similarity 
Of Means, and of Resulés Attained 





The Marshall patent for piston rings.| “The problem of maintaining a gas 
No. 1601575, has been held to be valid) tight joimt between the piston and its 
by the District Court for the District of|ring while permitting the ring to ex- 
New Jersey, and to be infringed by the|pand fully into contact with the cylin- 
so-called “Miracle” rings. This decisiou|der wall has proven exceedingly diffi- 
is said in the opinion of the court to, cult of solution from a practical stand- 


Deportation 


Prescribed by Law 
| follow decisions on the same patent by 


False testimony of an alien, who had wther courts. 
a return ticket to Italy, a sum of money’ The specification to the patent states 
and a nonimmigrant visa before a that the inventior. concerns piston pack- 
board of special inquiry, that he came | jing rings and relates more particularly 
to this country to share his deceased | to split metallic rings of the type em- 
father’s estate with his sister, an Amer-| ployed in connection with the pistons 
ican citizen, after having declared that | of internai combustion~ engines. 
he came only to visit his sister, does not) The defense of lack of disclosure in 
warrant the board in holding that the) the specification was overruled on the 
alien has not established a status as 8) ground that the inventor makes his plan 
nonimmigrant under section 3 (2) of the | clear in the specification and points out 
immigration act of 1924 and in exclud-/|the process of producing the rings. 
ing him under section S (a) god ae 
same act, the Circuit Court © ppeals | mt 
for the Third Circuit has held. a ee eee 
The testimony that the alier intended vy. 
aes —— nap the court! pyachER MOTOR SERVICE CORPORATION. 
held, and the contrary conclusion ignores | ore oe eee 
the evidence and magnifies suspicion and | District aaa = a Jersey. 
inference and has no real evidence to} quity No, s26e. 
support it. | GirForD & ScuLt (CHARLES B. BELKNAP 
The board’s finding that the alien had} and NewTon A. Burces of counsel), 
perjured himself before the board does| for plaintiff; DarBy & Darsy, for de- 





ISTON RING COMPANY OF 


not warrant his exclusion under section| fendant. 

19 of the immigration act of 1917 for | Opinion of the Court 

having been convicted of a crime involv- : Sept. 16, 1929 

ing moral turpitude, since that section Boone, District Judge—This is a 


contemplates a conviction for such a 


int. | 
I “* * * the axial expansion of the ring 
into contact with the end walls of the! 
| groove would then in a highly effective 
;manner prevent leakage around the ring} 
as well as endwise reciprocation of the 
ring in its groove while at the same time 
, the ring would be relatively free to ex- 
pand radially to the groove.” 

| All the claims are in suit except the | 
| third. They are a: follows: 

; “l. The combinations with relatively | 
reciprocating members one of which has 
|an annular groove therein of a trans- 
jsplit radially resilient ring for sealing be- | 
|tween said members, said ring being cir- 
cumferentially slotted to form an axially ; 
resilient 


‘po 
| 





€ _ Portion intermediate opposite | 
| Side portions, being also peripherally in- 
sertable into said annular groove and 











crime at a time prior to the entry of the 
alien, the court declared. 


UNITED STATES EX REL. 
VITTORIO SQUILLARI 
y 


BENJAMIN M. Day, | 
COMMISSIONER OF IMMIGRATION, ETC. | 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Third Circuit. | 
No. 4021. 

Appeal from the District Court for the 
District of New Jersey: 


Francis A. CASTELLANO (JOHN 


LyoNS and ADRIAN BONNELLY, of | 
counsel), attorney for relator. 
Before WooLLEy and Davis, Circuit, 


Judges, and RE.ustas, District Judge. | as pertinent, provides: 


Opinion of the Court 


Jersey corporation, and is a distrib 
of the 


| preliminary injunction against the Mira-! 
|cle Piston Ring Company, the manufac 
M. | turer of defendant’s rings. The present 


}and an accounting. ; 


suit for infringement of United States ciprocating members, one of which has 
Letters Patent No. 1601575 issued Sept./an annular groove therein, of a trans- 
28, 1926, on an application of Aug. 2 
1921. The. plaintiff is an Ohio ¢ 
tion to whom the patent was 
as assignee. The defendant is a 


20,| split radially resilient ring for sealing 
orpora-' between said members, said ring being 
issued | provided with staggered series of slots to 

NeW |form an axially resilient portion inter- | 
utor| mediate opposite side portions being also | 


Miracle rings, the manufac- peripherally insertable into said annular, 
ture, sale and use of which in New| 


York has, under the patent in suit 
already been restrained on motion fo 


groove and being of a normal width| 
»igreater than that of the groove to de- | 
velop a. predetermined pressure between 
~|the opposite side portions of the ring and 
>| the respective side portions of the 
groove, said pressure being limited to 
permit radial movement of the ring in 
|the groove under working conditions. | 

“4, The combination with relatively re- | 
‘tint 1 5 ciprocating members, one of which has an 
“This invention concerns piston pack- annular groove therein, of a transsplit | 


patent in suit seeks both an injunction 


The specification of the patent, so far 


| 
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Aliens—Exclusion—Evidence—Burden of Proof— 

The burden is pon the alien to establish proof that he is not subject 
to exclusion under any provision of the immigration law.—U. S. ex rel. 
Squillari v. Day. €C. C. A. 3)—IV U. S. Daily 1944, Oct. 14, 1929. 


Aliens—Deportation—Crimes Involving Moral Turpitude—Time of Commis- 
Sion—Section 19 of the Immigration Act of 1917— 

Section 19 of the immigration act of 1917 (U. 8. C. Tit. 8, Sec. 155), 
providing for the deportation of aliens who have been convicted of a crime 
imvolving moral turpitude, contemplates the conviction for such a crime at 
a time prior to the entry of the alien.—U. S. ex rel. Squillari v. Day. (C. 
C. A. 3)—IV U. S. Daily 1944, Oct. 14, 1929. 


Aliens—Exclusion—Proceedings and Review—Evidence— 
Courts, in reviewing the acts of immigration officials, upon writs of habeas 
corpus, do not review the weight of evidence nor resolve conflicting testi- 


mony.—U. S. ex rel. Squillari v. Day. (C. C. A. 3)—IV U. S. Daily 1944, 
Oct. 14, 1929. 


Aliens—Immigration—Detention and Return of Immigrants—Proceedings 
and Review— 

Congress has prescribed the terms and conditions upon which aliens may 
be admitted into the United States amd whether or not an alien secking 
admission has complied with these conditions is an administrative question 
to be determined by the properly constituted authority after a fair hear- 
img, such determination being conclusive upon the courts if the hearing 
has been fair and the determination not arbitrary, capricious or wholly 
without evidence to support it—U. S. ex rel. Squillari vy. Day. (C. C. A. 3)— 
IV U.S. Daily 1944, Oct. 14, 1929. : 


Aliens—Immigration—Detention and 
and Review— 

Where an alien, having an Italian passport, a nonimmigrant visa, a 
return ticket to Italy and a sum of money, tells a board of special inquiry 
that he came to visit his sister’s family, American citizens, and to share 
his deceased father’s estate with her, and the evidence shows that he 
merely came to this country to visit his sister; and the Board held that 
he had not established a status as a nonimmigrant under section 3 (2) 
of the immigration act of 1924 (U. S. C. Tit. 8, Sec. 203) and excluded him 
under section 13° (a) (1) (U. 8. C. Tit. 8, Sec. 213-a-1) of that act as a 
quota immigrant not in possession of any immigration visa, held: Order 
dismissing writ of habeas corpus reversed, since the testimony that the 
alien intends to return to Italy stands uncontradicted and the contrary 
conclusion ignores the evidence and magnifies suspicion and inference and 
has no real evidence to support it—U. S. ex rel. Squillari v. Day. (C.C. A. 
3)—IV U.S. Daily 1944, Oct. 14, 1929. 


Return of Immigrant—Proceedings 


Patents 


Patents—Specification—Sufiiciency of Disclosure— 

Where an inventor makes his plan clear and points out the way to do it, 
= does . = See - his patent is not invalid for lack of dis- 
closure.—Simplex Piston Ring Co. v. Thacher Motor Service Corp. (D. C., 
D. N. J.)—IV U. S. Daily 1944, Oct. 14, 1929. - 








Aurnorizen STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED Heretn, BEING 
PusuisHen WitHout (COMMENT BY THE UNiTep States Daly 





in solving the problems of unemployment, 
said the Secretary of Labor, James J. 
Davis, in a recent address before the 
convention of the American Federation 
of Labor, at Toronto, Canada. 

Employers in the United States, in the 
opinion of Secretary Davis, are abandon- 
ing the practice of seeking to reduce the 
pay level of workers, and also of dis- 
charging older men. 

The full text of the section of his ad- 
dress dealing with immigration prob- 


and women and other questions, is as fol- 
lows: 

The enumerator will soon call to ask a 
number of questions—whether you are 
unemployed, how long you have been idle, 
what caused the loss of your job, what 
job you prefer, what are your abilities 
and similar things. THus, this new cen- 


first time in our history, provide us with 
just the information without which we 
have been so long helpless in the face of 
unemployment. 
every man and woman to cooperate in 
this great and important undertaking. 
and respond with accurate and complete 
answers to every question asked. Only 
then can unemployment be grappled 
with and done away with. 


| Serves Various Objects 


Restricted Immigration 


to do with immigration. Even yet, in 
some quarters, America’s motive in her 
immigration policy is not fully under- 
stood. It has been a long contest. 
now have total exclusion of some races, 


and we have limited the number coming 


|Island. Prior to the, adoption of the 
quota system, in some years more than 
1,000,000 immigrants would come to the 
United States from Europe alone, and 
| we have now limited our immigration, 


lems, industrial management, the future} 
of union labor, employment of children‘ 


sus we are about ¢o take will, for the! 


And I earnestly urge | 


One other problem on our hands has | example. 


| $20,000 a year. 


ing rings and relates more particularly radially resilient ring for sealing between | 


| not alone to save our workers from un- 


? 
E Oct. 3, 1929 4 to split metallic rings of the type em- 
Davis, Circuit Judge, delivered the) ployed in connection with the pistons 
opinion of the court. /of internal combustion engines. * * * 
This is an appeal from an OrCer Of | eee 
the district court dismissing a writ of |suhject to exclusion under any provision 
habeas corpus sued out by Squillari in|o¢ the immigration law. Section 23 0 
an effort to enter the United States | the act of 1924 (43 Stat. 165). 
temporarily. ® | The real question before us is whether 
eee ~—S aera og jor not there was any evidence before 
rried and ye 0 y. e ar-| : ieee catia cette 
rived at the port of New York on the [oe ees er aetna Sp Sreetesionn. 


said members, said ring being circum- 
ferentially slotted to form an axially re- | 
\silient portion intermediate opposite side 
portions, the end portions on opposite | 
sides of the split having substantially | 
equal resiliency, said ring being also} 
peripherally insertable into said annular | 
groove amd of a normal width greater | 
jthan the groove to develop a predeter- 
;mined pressure between opposite side 


steamship “Republic,” Nov. 20, 1928, on 
a visit to his brother, sister and brother- 
in-law, who reside in New York City 
and are American citizens, He had an| 
Italian passport with a nonimmigraft 
visa issued to him by the American vice | 
consul at Turin, Italy, on Nov. 8, 1928, 
in accordance with section 3 (2) of the 
act of 1924 which provides that: “‘When | 
used in this act ‘the term ‘immigrant’ | 
means any Alien departing from any 
place outside of the United States and | 
destined for the United States, except 
... (2) an alien visiting the United 
States temporarily as a tourist or tem- 
porarily for business or pleasure.” 43 
stat. 154. He had 9,000 lire in Italian 
money, $60 in United States money and | 
a return ticket to Italy. 
Hearing Was Held 
On his arrival he had a hearing be-| 
fore a board of special inquiry and was 





asked by it why he came to the United | 


States. He replied that hx came to visit 
his sister and brother-in-law. On being 
further pressed as to why he came, he 
said that his father died in Italy and 
left some property and he came here 
to divide it with his sister. This further 
reason for his coming was untrue. His 
father died two years before, March, 
1926, and his sister went over to Italy, 
received her share of her father’s es- 
tate, 10,000 lire, and returned to Amer- 
ica on Oct. 9, 1928. This information 
was given by the sister who also said 
that the appellant came to visit her 
husband and relatives. 

Upon being confrontéd with his sister’s 
testimony he said that he had made a 
mistake and that his second reason was 
unture. Thereupon at the conclusion of 
the testimony. the board consisting o 


inspectors O’Connor, Luttrell and Par- | 


burv took the following action: 

“By Inspector O’Connor: In my 
opinion the alien has not established 
a status as a nonimmigrant under sec- 
tion 3 (2) of the act of 1924 and I 
therefore move to exclude him under 
section 13 (a) (1) of said act. as a 
quota immigrant not in possession of 
any immigration visa; also as one who 
admits the commission of a crime in- 
volving moral turnitude, namely, per- 
jurv before this board. 
Luttrell: seconded. By Inspector Par- 
burv: unanimous.” 

The admission or exclusion of aliens 
into or from the United States is an ad- 
ministrative function of the Government 
entrusted to the Commissioner General 
of Immigration. In the performance of 
this important function he and the offi- 
cials under him are invested with wide 
discretion in administering the law under 


the rules promulgated for its enforce- | 


ment. The decision of a board of special 


| could exclude the appellant on the ground | being substantially uniform in all por-| 


|pia Sauillari Cattani, and later said that 


|and just returned on Oct. 9, 1928, he said 


lsettle the estate of his father with his Defense Maintains 


Moral Turpitude Considered jportions of the ring and the respective 
Was there any evidence on which it|Sides of the groove, said side pressure 


tions of the ring and being limited to 
permit radial movement of the ring in 
|the groove under working conditions. 

or even a hint that the appellant had _“5. A transsplit radially resilient ring 
committed any crime in Italy or else- | Circamferentially slotted to form an ax- 
where prior to coming to the United i#lly resilient portion intermediate oppo- 
States. In the hearing before the Board |‘! side portionsmnd axially resilient end 
of Special Inquiry. he first stated that he | Portions, the end portions on opposite 
came here to visit his sister, Mrs. Olim- | Sides of the split being symmetrical with 

respect to axial resiliency. 

“6. A transsplit radially resilient ring 
circumferentially slotted to form an ax- 
ially resilient portion intermediate oppo- 
site side portions, the emd portions on 
opposite sides of said split, each having a 
slot therein extending to the split.” 


that he had committed a crime involving 
moral turpitude ? 
In the first place, there is no evidence 


he came to settle up her portion of her 
father’s estate with her. When it later 
developed through her evidence before the 
Board that she had recently visited Italy 


that. “it was not true” that he came to} 


| being of a normal width greater than that | 
jof the groove to develop a predetermined | 
pressure between the opposite side por- | 
| tons of the ring and the respective sides | 
of the groove, said pressure being lim- | 
ited to permit radial mowement of the | 
|ring in the groove under working condi. | 
| tions. % 

“2. The combination with relatively re- 


Patents—Patentabilit y—Anticipation— 

Where alleged prior use was not commercial and indicated nothing to 
the user who did not know or state anything as to the specific invention 
covered by the patent in suit, the use can not anticipate the patent in. suit. 
—Simplex Piston Ring Co. v. Thacher Moter Service Corp. (D. C., D. 
N. J.)—IV U. S. Daily 1944, Oct. 14, 1929. 


Patents—Infringement— 

_There must be identity of means and results to constitute infringement— 
Simplex Piston Ring Co. v. Thacher Motor Service Corp. (D. C., D. N. J.) 
—IV U.S. Daily 1944, Oct. 14, 1929. 


Patents—Piston Ring Valid and Infringed— 

Patent 1601575 to Marshall for Piston Ring, claims 1, 2, 4, 5 and 6 valid 
and infringed—Simplex Piston Ring Co. v. Thacher Motor Service Corp. 
CD. C.D. N. J.)X—IV U. S. Daily 1944, Oct. 14, 1929. 


| 
—_———— eee 








was required. He makes his plan clear 
and points out the way to do it. Bell 
Telephone Cases, 126 U. S. 536; Eibel 


Process Co. vy. Minnesota Paper Co., 
261 U. S. 65. 


In the plaintiff's commercial ring ex- 
panders are used, but the proofs indi- 
cate that this is not because the rings 
will not operate, but because they will 
operate more efficiently in commercial 
practice where the expander is used. 


value, because he has copied them. 


that these features are of no practical 


“The defendant introduced in evidence 
the file wrapper and contents of the pat- 
ent in suit, and contends that the pat- 
entee, by cancelling the claims that were 
disallowed and the argument made on 
his behalf explaining the claims which 
were allowed, was estopped from claim- | 
ing that the patent im suit covers the | 
defendant’s ring, which is used with an 
expander, and that he thereby limited 


|employment and competition for jobs, 
but to save these immigrants themselves 
; from the same unemployment and dis- 
| tress. It may be stated that since the 
| enactment of the first quota law, limit- 
|ing the number who might come from 
| abroad, we have admitted from Canada 
and Newfoundland 787,000; from Mexico, 
| 415,826, and from other countries of the 
| Western Hemisphere, 101,000. 


| 





The principal thing we have been try- 
| ing to avoid in the United States is the 
bringing in of cheap labor. The United 
Statis is often pictured as a land of 
milk and honey, and it is in many in- 
stances, but we have quite a number 
whose standard we would like to raise. 





|}and a cheap country means the long 
|day and the long week. , 

It has cost us too much effort to es- 
tablish the shorter day for us to per- 
mit dangers to it now. One industry, 
for example, was forced to run 24 hours 
a day and seven days a week. How, 
they asked, could the eight-hour day 
be introduced in the face of its diffi- 
culties. But in 1922 President Harding 











° defendant accomplishes but for the ring 


| 
| 
from Europe to 150,000 annually under | 
|the quota system. Sixty-five thousand 
| of that 150,000 under the present law 
come from Great Britain and Northern 


The next defense presented is that the | 


By Inspector | 


patent is invalid because the alleged 
invention, as claimed, is anticipated by 
or involves no invention over the prior 
|art, knowledge and use. Of the prior 
art patents, the Lockwood, Douglas and 
Hays and Deranek patents were before 
|the Circuit Court of Appeals for the 


sister, but that he came “on a visit.” “ 
In excluding him because he admitted Patent Is Invalid 
|the commission of a crime involving! The patent in suit has previously been 
| moral turpitude, the Board doubtless re-|held to be valid by the United States 
|ferred to section 19 of the act of Febru-| District Court for the Eastern District 
jary 1917, which provides that, “every, of New York, in a suit brought by the 
|alien who was convicted or who admits! plaintiff against Arden IL. Hamilton do- 
|the commission, prior to entry, of a/ing business as the Hamilton Motor 
|felony or other crime or misdemeanor in- Parts Company (21 Fed. (2d) 196). The} 
lvolving moral turpitude shall, upon the | decree was affirmed by the Court of Ap- | 
|warrant of the Secretary of Labor, be|peals for the Second Circuit without 
|taken into custody and be deported.” | opinion. ‘ 
|(39 Stat. 889.) The alien had not been| The defenses relied upon will be con- 
‘comvined, and did not admit the commis- sidered in their order. 
|sion of a crime, prior to entry. The stat- Jt is urged that the patent is for a 
jute in question does not contemplate such | P!ston packing ring of the construction 
la situation as the Board was considering |¢efined in the claims and is wholly in- | 
and furnishes no ground for its action, Meir snoaue the es ption of ” | 
a a iaaatal vention in the specification is not suffi- |. “ 
put tude. committed’ somewhere and) ient to enable one skilled in the art to| the outer member being composed of 
sometime “prior to entry.” |produce the patented dewice having the | two open or split rings 14 and 15, the 
ae ras ag 7 |advantages claimed for it. | Same being connected to each other so 
No Crime Prior to Entry In support of this contention reliance| that the rings overlap each other 
There is, therefore, no evidence that is placed upon the testimony of de-| throughout their length. 
he committed, or admitted the commis-|fendant’s expert, William McC. Stewart | - : 
sion of a crime involving ngs turpi-| Jackson, to the effect that there was | Ring Used in Apparatus 
|tude prior to entry, and the Board in; nothing in the patent that disclosed the : : 
|reaching that conclusion acted wholiy width amd depth of the groove or the | “Ozestitutes Invention ' 
| without evidence. number of saw slots, and that to design The rings are not of a normal width 
| Was there any evidence on which thea ring to fit into a particular groove it; reater than that of the groove, and as 
Board could find that the alien was a|would be necessary to cut and try in| there is a solid section, the ring could 
| quota immigrant not in possession of an|order to increase its distensive or radial NOt be insertéd if it was of the normal 
| immigration visa as required by section: action. width greater than that of the groove. 
113 (a) (1) of the act of 1924? The answer of the witness, Alanson United States patent to Douglas & 
The Board did not state the respect;P. Brush, to that proposition is as fol- | Hays, No. 727311, dated May 5, 1903, 
|in which the appellant had failed to es-| lows: . shows two helical spring coils, with the 
|tablish that he was not subject to ex-| ‘It is not difficult to determine what Space between the adjacent coils of one 
| clusion. We are left to conjecture as to todo. It isa very simple proposition. section occupied by the coils of the other 
lthe particular evidence upon which it; The laws of elasticity of materials are section. ; 
| based its conclusion that he was a quota Well known and have been for many | No _transsplit 
|immigrant without an immigration visa, ey — oa ae oa 7s Marshall pat- _—. a tee D : 
|In the case of United States, ex rel,| ent, so far as its radial behavior is con- oth the Douglas & Hays United 





supra. The Taylor patent was before 
Judge Winslow when he granted a pre- 
liminary injunction. 
|  &Judge Campbell disposed of the first 
| three references as follows: 

““United States patent to Deranek, 
No. 1340650, dated May 18, 1920, shows 


internal combustion engines. 





or slotted ring is 


| Alexandrovich v. Commissioner of Im-| ened, is identical with an ordinary States Patent No. 727311, and the Carr 
| migration, 13 Fed. (2d) 943, the Board solid ring. The combination is of a Lockwood British Patent, No, 24993, of 
land court inferred that the alien in-|C0mtimuous sealing contact on the two 1898, were cited as references by the Pat- 


; sides of the slot predetermined at such a 
tended to remain here because he had! §" ) Slot P . : ; 
; : +. value that it will not interfere with this 

y s Y self or pay his, ‘@ " q riere 
no money to support himself or pay his| 1a) radial action of the ring. The 


ent Office, and the patent in suit was al- 
lowed over such references, and this 





Second Circuit in Simplex v. Hamilton, | 


rings for pistons of the types used with | 


“It does not show a transsplit ring, | 
but on the contrary it shows two rings, | 


greatly strengthens the presumption of 


himself to a ring which will move radi- 
ally when seated in the piston: groove, 
without f ate the — supplemental | " “The contention of the defendant’s ex- 
raters Cv Shiesaee. pert, that the arguments filed by the 

“This contention sems to me to be{ patentee at the time the claims in suit 
without weight because the evidence! were inserted were false, is not sus- 
shows that all that is required to make | tained; on the contrary, in my opinion, 
the ring operate without an expander is | the arguments pointed out true and cor- 


which constitutes the invention of the 
| patent in suit. 


| to make it thicker, but that better results | rect distinctions rendering the claims of! 
| can be obtained by supplementing the | the patent in suit patentable over the | 


radial motion by using the old and well | art. : 
known means of an expander. | “As hereinbefore pointed out, the Carr 
“The use of an expander was not an| Lockwood patent was for a ring of the 


| invention of the defendant but old and | type intended for use in connection with 


well known to the art; but even if it was | high pressure steam engines of the ma- 
an invention of the defendant, it would| Tine type, in which* it was common 
be but an improvement, as the expander | 
would not accomplish the results which 





[Continued on Page 9, Column 1.] 
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“‘Most diseases get 
‘into the body 
through the mouth” 


«But I emphatically 
state that no smoker of 
a certified Cremo ever 
runs such a risk.”’ 


says Alfred W. McCann 


inquiry should be reviewed upon habeas | return passage. 


In the instant case, the | jength at ts tes. thes Ge ot es 


corpus only when the administrative of- | 
ficers have manifestly abused the power 
and discretion conferred upon them. | 
Tulsidas v. Insular Collector, 262 U. S.| 
258, 263. Courts m reviewing the acts | 
of immigration officials, upon writs of 
habeas corpus, do not review the weight 
of evidence nor resolve conflicting testi- 
mony. United States v. Tod (C. C. A. 2) 
296 Fed. 345, 347. Congress has pre- 
scribed the terms and conditions upon} 
which aliens may be admitted into the 
United States. Whether or not an alien 
seeking admission has complied with 
these is an administrative question to be 
determined by the properly constituted 
authority after a fair hearing. Such 
determination is conclusive upon the 
courts if the hearing has been fair and 
the determination is not arbitrary, capri- 
cious or wholly without evidence to sup- 
port it. Chryssikos v. Commissioner of 
Immigration (C. C. A.), 3 Fed. (2d) 372; 
United States v. Curran (C. C. A. 3), 4 
Fed. (2d) 356; Chin Yow v. United 
States, 208 U. S. 8, 12; Tang Tun vy. Ed- 
sell, 223 U. S. 673, 681, 682; Low Wah 
Suey v. Backus, 225 U. S. 460, 468; 
Zakonaite v. Wolf, 226 U. S. 272. 274: 
lewis v. Frick, 233 U. S. 291, 300; Kwock 
Jan Fat v. White, 253 U, S. 454, 457. 
Admittedly the. burden is upon the 


alien to establish proof that he is not | 


alien had both money to support him- Renesas hace iy ‘ 
self and a return ticket. The possession |) oS that s ¥ ad ae to t Marshall 
of a return ticket surely indicated an datinacciins dass of the — in both 
intention to return to Italy. If he had directions would be a very simple mat- 
intended to remain here, he would not' to, to determine by calculation in order 
have purchased a return ticket, unless!) give a certain axial enn oo the 
he had planned from the beginning a two sides of the ring i 
scheme to enter the country contrary to| “Of course, it must be also borne in 
law and there is no evidence of this.| mind that the cocficient of friction to 
Such assumption rests upon mere sus-| lubricated surfaces is well below 10 per 
picion and is not justified by the evi-| cent, so that a very considerable error 
dence. Roane }in carrying out calculaed values might 
Dismissal Is Reversed _ . |produce some little error in the value 
The misstatement as to his object in| of the sealing tension, but that can vary 
coming to the United States simply in-|through a substantial range without in 
dicates that the desire to enter the coun-|any way interfering with the free radial 
try was greater than his desire to state action of the ring under service condi- 
the exact truth. But desire to be ad-| tions. I would say it was a problem 
mitted is not inconsistent with an in‘;of very elemental mechanies once the 
tention to return. An inference, based) method of doing it had been disclosed. 
| on a misstatement, that he did not intend} “As an engineer, he would be able to 
| to return to his native country in ac- 
|cordance with the terms of his non-|ent and construct a ring with the num- 
| quota immigration visa and his return|ber of slots shown in Fig. 2 of the 
| ticket is mere assumption and not evi-|Marshall patent and have it 
| dence. The testimony that the alien| against the top and bottom grooves of 
jintends to return stands uncontradicted) the piston ring and limit that pressure 


}and the contrary conclusion ignores the|so that the ring would be free to follow | 


|evidence and magnifies suspicion and/out to the cylinder walls under ordinary 
inference and has no real evidence to| working conditions.” 
|support it. Therefore, the order dis-| Other corroborative 
| missing the writ of habeas corpus is, ther offered. 
reversed, It seems that the inventor did all that 


proof was fur- 


| take the disclosure of the Marshall pat- | 


sealed | 


its validity. Fairbanks, Morse & Co. v. 
Stickney, 123 Fed. 79. 

““None of the patents of the prior art 
offered in cvidence by the defendant, with 
the exception of the patent to Deranek, 
No. 1340650, relate to a piston ring of 
the type employed in connection with 
Pistons of internal combustion engines, 
and, as we have seen, the ring of that 
Patent does not meet any of the claims of 
the. patent in suit. 

“*The defendant did not contend that 
any prior art patent disclosed ‘the end 
portions on opposite sides of the split 
being symmetrical with respect to axial 
resiliency,’ as called for in claim 5, or 

, ‘the end portions on opposite sides of 
said split each having a slot therein ex- 
tending to the split,’ as called for in 
claim 6, and he cannot take the position 
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D. Litt., A.B., LL.D. 
Famous Pure Food Expert 


Do youremember the old, filthy 
shop where the man in the win- 
dow rolled the leaves with dirty 
fingers... and spit on the ends? 
What a far cry this is from the 
modern method of manufacture 
used by Certified Cremo. 


© 1929 American Cigar Co. 


Employment 
Census Data Will Aid in Solution ‘<A 
Of Unemployment, Says Secretary Davis | 


Employers Are Abandoning Practice of Lowering Wage 
Levels and Dismissing Older Men, He Declares ie 





Statistics to be gathered for the ap-|called a conference at the White House, 
proaching census will be a material aid when the eight-hour day was introduced 


‘ 





We} 





‘could go further than President Green 


/seek the man who carried a union card. 


| Cheap labor means a cheap country, | 


| differences 


| large 


'a certain age. 


| would be set up within the trade union 


jadjusted satisfactorily, the time would 


| Men with Union Cards 


\it would seem to me that if these juris- 


{in the erection of a building. As long 
‘as we are a live and going people, the 





THE GOOD 5¢ CIGAR 
. «» THAT AMERICA NEEDED 






































in that industry, an’ I doubt now if 
the industry would go back to the old 
long day and long week even if it could. 

In every line of the industry the hard- 
boiled man is a goner, whether it be in 
labor, manufacture, or business. \ 

In some sections of our country, ap- 
peal is made to manufacturers and busi- 
ness men to move their plants there be- 
cause of existing low wages and long 
hours of production. Where such con- 
ditions prevail, the people do not earn 
enough to buy and create trade. Busi- 
ness is flat. The system is selfdefeating. 
A low-wage community is always a poor 
business community. % 

The long day, the long week, and low 
wagts are the three fates of American 
industry. Where the worker is so em- 
ployed, he has no time to buy, no money 
to buy, and no ambition to buy. 

Another hard-boiled habit I rejoice to 
see passing is that of arbitrarily drop- 
ping men as unfit for further service at 
Some employers have 
fixed the limit at 50 years; some as low 
as 40. Some thought they were pepping 
up industry in line wtih the youthful 
spirit of the day. Some were afraid of 
over-loading their pension systems. 
Whatever the motive, the practice was 
gaining ground. 

So far the system has not been applied 
on the management end. If they did, in- 
dustry would be shot to pieces. Three 
of our distinguished men on the Supreme 
Court are past 70, and they are but an 
They are entitled to retire on 
They prefer to serve, 
and they do it well. In this day of 
automatic machinery, with its lesser de- 
mands on human strength, the same rule 
should apply in industry. 


Recently the press carried the state- 
ment that President Green, of your or- 
ganization, in his address to the building 
trades department, expressed in very 
strong language the hope that a tribunal 















































































































family for the settlement of jurisdictional 
disputes in the building industry. It has 
been predicted that if these problems are 


come when every building in the United 
States would be erected by union fabor. 


Employers to Seek 


Speaking from my experience as Sec- 
retary of Labor, which has now extended 
over a period of more than eight years, 
dictional disputes were eliminated, I 
and predict that employers in many other 
trades would greatly prefer and eagerly 


That card would be his diploma, the 
stamp of his skill and character. 

I can say to you that this matter of 
jurisdictional disputes has always been 
one of the strong arguments used against 
signing an agreement with a trade union. 

I quite agree that settlement of these 
is sometimes difficult, and 
that the disputes themselves arise from 
natural causes. In this day of con- 
solidation and the handling of labor in 
groups, the classifications are 
many, and employers are afraid of this 
constant quarreling of one trade with 
another as to which shall do a particu- 
lar job or handle a particular material 


genius of man will invent new materials 
with which to house our people. So 
long as we are hard and ambitious work- 
ers, these controversies will arise. 

Yet I am in hopes, as President Mc- 
Sorley of the building trades has said, 
that a board. of some kind will be or- 
ganized to put an end forever to these 
jurisdictional disputes. Ways may even 
be found for preventing them entirely. 
For one thing, the architect of a build- 
ing could do much to avoid these differ- 
ences if he were more accurate in his 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 3.] 







































































































































































































































































































































* said they worked well. 
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Tariff 


Patent Is Sustained | Foreign Inquiries for American Goods 
Are Listed by Department of Commerce 


As Fully Explaining 


Type of Piston Ring | Hair 


Competitive Product Held to 
Infringe by Similarity of 
Means and of Results 

Attained Thereby 


[Continued from Page 8.] 
practice to locate the rings so that they 
could not move outward radially. 

“The Carr Lockwood ring is not a 
peripherally insertable ring. 

“The ring of the patent in suit is in- 
dicated in Fig. 1 as having a butt joint, 


bit it is not limited to that construction 
because in the patent in suit it is stated: 

“‘While the ring is indicated in Fig. 
1 as having a butt joint, it is contem- 
plated that the essential features of the 
invention might be embodied in rings of 
other types and having lapped joints of 
any desired form.’ 

“The increased efficiency of the lapped 
joints used by both plaintiff and defend- 
ant over the long tongue extending from 
one side only as shown in the Lockwood 
patent is apparent, and was accomplished 
by the patentee in the patent in suit 
having the slots run inwardly on each 
side of the split.” 


The witness Brush indicates that Tay- 
lor and Deranek had something in mind 
quite different from Marshall. -He says: 

“The Deranek has one solid portion and 
Taylor has several. Of course, they do 
not only prevent the ring being of 
greater dimension than the groove, they 
demand that it be made of—well, I will 
say, substantially less, because we do 
find when we are dealing with oil films, 
the two or three or four thousandths nec- 





nape side clearance is a very substan- 


al amount in dealing with the problem 
rr 


Testimony Supported 


In fact, he is corroborated by defend- 
ant’s expert Jackson, whose pertinent 
testimony is: 

“Q. In both the Taylor and Deranek 
patents there is a solid portion of the 
ring which would prevent the ring from 
being made of normally greater width 
than the ring groove, wouldn’t it? A. 
Yes, you could not make it all the way 
around.” 


This brings us to the alleged Kottusch 
prior use, the only new thing in the pres- 
ent case. In 1918, Kottusch applied for 
and was granted a patent for an im- 
provement in piston rings, patent No. 
1323192. The ring of the patent is 
structurally different from the plaintiff’s 
and is less effective. Kottusch testifies 
that at the time he was securing this 
patent and interesting others in the 
manufacture of the ring he made a num- 
ber of rings of the plaintiff’s de- 
sign and that, although he took no 
patent on them, they were so 
highly regarded that. four are pro- 
duced after doing. duty in several 
‘ars. The rings produced may or may 
not have been manufactured and used 
as testified tc, but even if they were there 
was neither invention or anticipation of 
the patent in suit. Pyrene Mfg. Co. v. 
Boyce, 293 Fed. 485. 


Rings Used in Cars 


_ There was no commercial construc- 
tion made and the performance of the 
rings indicated nothing to the alleged in- 
ventor. Further, the rings had only two 
parallel slots and the slots were com- 
pletely closed when the ring was in place, 
so that it was practically a solid ring 
without possibility of expansion. There 
was testimony that the Kottusch ring, 
because of its construction, would tilt 
so that a continuous seal would not be 
found. It seems probable that the two 
bars would have this effect. At all 
events, Marshall claimed and secured a 
side pressure substantially uniform in 
all portions of the ring. There is force 
in the testimony of Mr. Brush that the 
absolute minimum which would make a 
complete seal is three. The only opposi- 
tion to this statement of a physical law 
is the testimony of the witness who was 
so devoted to the trial rings that he 
used them in several cars, and he merely 
He neither 
knew nor stated anything as to the seal. 
Mere working well is too intangible a 
statement to be regarded as evidence of 
anticipation. 


Finally, it, is Suggested that the pat- 
ent is not infringed. Of course, it is 
elemental that there must be identity 
of means and results to constitute in- 
fringement. The identity is apparent. 
The defendant’s rings are sold to be 
used in connection with the pistons and 
cylinders of internal combustion en- 
gines. The instruction sheet for their 
use is almost identical with the plain- 
tiff’s Instruction sheet. The rings bear 
a striking resemblance, and do seal the 
top and bottom faces. The axial pres- 
sure is limited to permit the radial 
movement of the ring in the groove un- 
der working conditions. 


Pressure Is Limited 


Judge Campbell stated in the Ham- 
ilton case: 

“They are transsplit radially resilient 
rings for sealing between relatively re- 
ciprocating members (the pistons and 


of oil seal and gas seal.” 


pcylinder), provided with staggered series 


of slots to form an axially resilient por- 
tion intermediate opposite side portions, 
peripherally insertable into the annular 
groove, of a normal width greater than 
that of the groove, to develop a pre- 
determined pressure between the oppo- 
site side portions of| the ring and re- 
spective side portions of the groove, and 
this pressure is limited to permit radial 
movement of the ring in the groove under 
working conditions,” 

What difference can it make that de- 
fendant employs an overlapping slot? 
True, defendant’s ring is not radially 
resilient unless used with an expander, 
but the instruction sheet directs such 
use and, as Judge Campbell pointed out, 
ordinary working conditions contemplate 
such use, Further, Judge Campbell said: 

“That the patent in suit contemplated 
the use of an expander may reasonably 
be inferred from the words used in the 
claims, ‘under working conditions,’ be- 
cause the use of expanders seems to 
have been general.” 

The commercial success of the inven- 
tion is evidenced by the sale of more 
than 3,000,000 rings of a total value of 
$4,500,000. 

I find myself in complete accord with 
the Circuit Gourt of Appeals for the 
Second Circuit, and a decree for injunc- 
be and an accounting may issue forth- 
with, 





Driers, Boxing Gloves, Optical Reuipment, Foods, 
And Many Other Products Are in Demand 





[Continued from Page 4.] 


newspapers, baled, best quality, 41326, 
Semarang, Java (p); newspapers, over- 
issue, 41440, Tientsin, China (a): writ- 
ing paper and envelopes, 41311, Alexan- 
dria, Egypt (a). 

Petroleum and Products: 


Lubricating oil, 41321, Cochabamba, 
Bolivia (a); lubricating oil and kerosene, 
41360, New Delhi, India (a); oil, fuel for 
oil-burning house furnaces, 41416, Char- 
lottetown, Canada (p); oils, mineral, 
41370, Glasgow, Scotland (a); paraffin, 
41313, Bogota, Colombia (a); paraffin 
and scale, 41487, London, England (a 
and p). 

Rubber Goods: 


Aprons, rubber, 41393, Cali, Colombia 
(a); bathing caps, 41393, Cali, Colombia 
(a); battery boxes of ebonite or other 
composition, 41425, Montevideo, Uruguay 
(p); belting, conveyor and transmission, 
and rubber tiling, 41331, Santiago, Chile 
(a); belting, transmission, 41333, Buenos 
Aires, Argentina (a and p); belts, rub- 
ber, 41838, Milan, Italy (a); domestic 
and mechanical rubber goods, 41432, Lon- 
don, England (a and p); heels, rubber, 
41393, Cali, Colombia (a); pipettes, rub- 
ber, for hairdressers, 41426, London, Eng- 
land (p); shoes, canvas, rubber soled, 
bathing caps and other sporting articles, 
41338, Milan, Italy (a); shoes, tennis and 
athletic, 41335, Cochabamba, Bolivia (a 
-_ P); sponges, rubber,’ 41409, Brus- 
sels, 
rubber, 


41350, Sydney, Australia 


ton, New Z aland (a); sport goods, rub- 


ber, 41364, Mazatlan, Mexico (p); tires, ; 


automobile, high grade, 41336, Prague, 
Czechoslovakia (a); tires, automobile, 
high grade, 41337, Berlin, Germany (a); 
tires, balloon, automobile, 41397, Patras, 
Greece (a and p); tires and tubes, and 


tire-repair materials, and rubber hose, | 


41321, Cochabamba, Bolivia (a). 
Shoe and Leather Manufactures: 


Belting, transmission and clasps, 


hooks, and eyes, 41333, Buenos Aires, | 


Argentina (a and p); boot and shoes, 
men’s and women’s, 41341, Vienna, Aas- 
tria (a); boot and shoes, men’s and 
women’s, 41445, Rosario, Argentina (a 
and p); gloves, boxing, 41364, Mazatlan, 
Mexico (p); shoe findings of all kinds, 
41340, Sydney, Australia (s a); shoe re- 
pairing machines, 41339, Dresden, Ger- 
many (p); tennis shoes, 41338, Milan, 
Italy (a); valises, 41438, Buenos Aires, 
Argentina (a). 
Soaps: 

Toilet soaps, 
Specialties: 

Adding machines, small, low priced, 
41434, Stockholm, Sweden (a and p); 
adding and calculating machines, etc., 
41435, Teheran, Persia (a and p); ad- 
vertising novelties, 41328, Wellington, 
New Zealand (a and p); advertising 
novelties, especially . for telephones, 
41383, Montreal, Canada (a and p); ad- 
vertising novelties, without printing, 
41348, Johannesburg, South Africa (a 
and p); bedsteads, iron, brass and nickel, 
41344, Damascus, Syria (a); bedspreads 
and springs, 41382, Alexandria, Egypt 
(b); benches, work, 41332, Seville, Spain 
(a or p); bicycles, 41358, Mukden, China 
(a); bottles, fancy, for perfumes, bando- 
lines, brilliantines, and vaseline, and also 
with sprinkler top for liquid brilliantine, 
41363, Monterrey, Mexico (p); brushes, 
hair and tooth, and combs, 41409, Brus- 
sels, Belgium (b); clocks, time-record- 
ing, night watchman, and time con- 
trolling clocks 41356, Buenos Aires, Ar- 
gentina (a); dental articles and sup- 
plies, all kinds, 41443, Milan, Italy (a or 
p); furniture, 41355, San Juan, P. R. (a); 
furniture, fiber, household (willow ‘reed 
or grass), 41359, San Juan, P. R. (a); 
glass, cathedral, opalescent, rolled fig- 
ured, etc., for use of ornamental stained 
window, 41345, Osaka, Japan (p); glass, 
polished plate, and glass for store front 
glazing, 41346, Liverpool, England (a and 
p); glasses, drinking, heavy type, 41354. 
Montevideo, Uruguay (a); hairdressers’ 
sundries, 41426, London, England (p); 
jewelry, 41349, Buenos Aires, Argentina 
(a); jewelry (beads, bracelets, and 
necklaces), 41444, Toronto, Canada (p); 
jewelry, imitation, 41409, Brussels, Bél- 
gium (a and p); musical instruments, mu- 
sic, and musical novelties, 41357, Buenos 
Aires, Argentina (a); novelties (ash 
trays, etce.), 41444, Toronto, Canada (p); 
novelties, household, 41358, Mukden, 
China (a); office requisites, 41360, New 
Delhi, India (a); office supplies, 41328, 
Wellington, New Zealand (a and p); opti- 
cal goods, best grade, 41362, Semarang, 
Java (p); pencils, automatic, and foun- 
tain pens, 41351, Helsingfors, Finland 
(s a); pencils and pens, patent, pocket, 
and desk, low and medium priced, 41440, 
Tientsin, China (a); phonograph rec- 
ords, 41446, Wellington, New Zealand 
(a); phonographs, 41438, Buenos Aires, 
Argentina (a); phonographs, portable, 
41358, Mukden, China (a); phonographs 
and accessories, especially sound boxes, 
41347, Buenos Aires, Argentina (a); 
pianos, phonographs, records, band, 
string, and reed instruments, and piano 
and orchestra music, 41395, Rosario, 
Argentina (a and p); refrigerators, 41352, 
Florence, Italy (a); refrigerators, 41408, 
Berlin, Germany (a); refrigerators, 
household, 41369, Seville, Spain (a); re- 
frigerators, small, 41411, Buenos Aires, 
Argentina (a or p); toilet articles, such as 
lip Stick containers, and compact cases, 
41342, Monterrey, Mexico (p); sporting 
goods, 41350, Sydnev, Australia (s a); 
sporting goods, 41445, Rosario, Argen- 
tina (a and p); sporting goods (base ball, 
football, basket ball, and volley ball), and 
equipment for track meets and gymna- 
siums, 41364, Mazatlan, Mexico (p); 
sporting and athletic goods, 41353, Well- 
ington, New Zealand . (a); stationery 
supplies (pens, pencils, etc.), 413811, 
Alexandria, Egypt (a); toys and novel- 
ties, 41328, Wellingtor, New Zealand 
(. and p); typewriters, Latin and Persian 
characters, 41435, Teheran, Persia (a and 
p); watches, 41349, Buenos Aires, Argen- 
tina (a). 

Textiles: 

Bathing suits, 41364, Mazatlan, Mex- 
ico (p); bathing trunks, wool, with web 
belts, 41428, Frankfort, Germany (p); 
belting, transmission, 41333, Buenos 
Aires, Argentina (a and p); canvas, tent 
cloth, and tarpaulins, 41392, Marseille, 
France (a); clothing (baby jackets), 
41444, Toronto, Canada (p); 


41313, Bogota, 


Belgium (a and p); sport goods, | 


(s | 
a); sport goods, rubber, 41358, Welling- | 





jraw, 41388, ‘Ghent, Belgium (a); cotton 


goods, 41393, Cali, Colombia (a); cotton 
piece goods, especially denims, 41391, 
London, England (a); cotton print cam- 
brics, shirtings, poplins, ginghams, voiles, 
and muslins, and white and khaki drills, 
41334, Suva, Fiji Islands (s a); cotton, 


voiles, rayon and cotton crepe, and silk 
and cotton crepe, 41394, London, England 
(a); cotton waste, 41321, Cochabamba, 
Bolivia (a); cotton and silk mixed goods, 
41438, Buenos Aires, Argentina (a); 
haberdashery, 41427, Amsterdam, Nether- 
lands (a or p); hats and caps for men, 
women and children; and hat band rib- 
bons of silk and satin, 41335, Cocha- 
bamba, Bolivia (a and p); hosiery, 41438, 
Buenos Aires, Argentina (a); hosiery, all 
grades, 41429, Bombay, India (p); ho- 
siery, all grades, 41430, Bogota, Colombia 
(a); hosiery, cotton and rayon, plain and 
fancy, men’s, women’s and chiléren’s, 





41439, Bogota, Colombia (a); hosiery, 
cotton and silk, 41393, Cali, Colombia 
(a); hosiery, men’s, women’s and chil- 
dren’s, 41335, Cochabamba, Bolivia (a 
and p); hosiery, silk, men’s, women’s and 
children’s, 41305, Buenos Aires, Argen- 
tina (a); hosiery, silk and mercerized, 
men’s and women’s, and men’s under- 
wear, 41386, Copenhagen, Denmark (a); 
hosiery and underwear, all grades, 
women’s, 41389, Pretoria, South Africa 
(a); linings, shoe, 41340, Sydney, Aus- 
tralia (s a); 
coverings, 41387, Bombay, India (a); oil- 
cloth, table, and linoleum, 41358, Mukden, 
China (a); powder puffs, 41385, Monter- 
rey, Mexico (p); rayon scarfs and coolie 


coats, 41444, Toronto, Canada (p); rope, | 


manila, 41321, Cochabamba, Bolivia (a); 
rope, manila and cotton, 41360, New 
Delhi, India (a); silk, cashmeres, and 
wool cloth, 41335, Cochabamba, Bolivia 
(a and p); silk and rayon goods, 41384, 
Durban, South Africa (a); sport wear, 
41353, Wellington, New Zealand (a); 


| sport wear, 41364, Mazatlan, Mexico (p); 


sport wear, men’s and women’s, 41445, 
Rosario, Argentina (a and p); table- 
cloths and towels, 41444, Toronto, Canada 
(p); underwear, cheap, men’s and 
women’s, 41311, Alexandria, Egypt (a); 


underwear, wool, 41358, Mukden, China | 


(a); wool goods, 41305, Buenos Aires, 
Argentina (a); yarn, cotton and worsted, 
41390, Crimmitschau, Germany (a). 
Tobacco: : 

41392, Marseille, France (a). 





Data to Be Aid in Solution 
Of Unemployment Problem 


‘Continued from Page 8.1 
specifications. Surely, with all working 
together, the jurisdictional difference 
can and must be done away with. It 
is.wholly out of place in a world other- 
wise devoting itself to peace and hu- 
manitarian movements as never before. 

I point to one shining example of this 
in the Child Welfare Conference launched 
by President Hoover. I am a member of 
this committee, and I can say that now 
every agency in the country for the care 
and improvement of our children will re- 
ceive a new impetus in its work. Presi- 
dent Hoover meant what he said in the 
words I have just quoted from him, in 
regard to his vision of the American 
people, and the happiness, health and 
wealth they are entitled to. And no more 
promising, no more touching, beginning 
could be made in this direction than in a 
united, nation-wide stirring to save the 
health and raise the standards of our 
children. 

Otherwise our own country is con- 
tented. Worker and employer are inter- 
locked in a good-will which neither cares 
to break. It has brought them too much 
contentment and prosperity for that. I 
believe we are due to go on and develop 
still further this mutual respect. Be- 
tween Canada and ourselves not even a 
pop-gun is pointed by either country to 
defend itself from the other. The whole 
world is turning its face toward peace, 
under such great and wise direction as it 
never has had before. 

I have just come from seeing the two 
chief representatives of our great peo- 
ples discussing means for putting into 
practice the good will which the peoples 
of the world now at last bear toward 
each other. Here on this continent they 
have the best example of what peace 
means, in the relations of Canada and 
the United States. The same methods 
will be found for extending such rela- 
tions everywhere. 








Army Orders 


Wrnt. Officer Clyde A. Bills, Letterman 
General Hospital, San Francisco, Calif., 
will report to the president of the Army 
retiring board at Presidio of San Francisco, 
Calif., for examination. 

Each of the following Infantry officers 
from Fort Strong, Mass., to the station in- 
dicated after his name: Capts. George F. 
Davis, Fort Adams, R. I.; Roscoe B. Ellis, 
Fort Ethan Allen, Vt.; Hervey A. Tribolet, 
Fort Adams, R. I.; Ist Lt. Terence J. Tully, 
Fort Adams, R, I.; 2d Lt. Waldemar N. 
Damas, Fort Adams, R. I. 

Ist Lt. Frederick W. Wennerberg, Inf., 
from Fort Strong, Mass., to Fort 
Adams, R. I. 

Capt. Walter K. Wheeler Jr., Inf., from 
Fort Strong, Mass., to Fort Adams, R. I. 

Capt. Winfield R. McKay, Inf., from Fort 
Strong, Mass., to'Fort Sheridan, Il. 

Capt. Howard N. Frissell, Inf., par. 29, 
S. O. 137, amended to assign him to Fort 
Williams, Me. 

lst Lt. Abraham B. Thumel, Q. M. C., 
par, 24, S, O. 123, amended to assign him 
to Fort Sam Houston, Tex. 

Brig. Gen. Frank R. Keefer, Asst. to the 
Surgeon General, will proceed to his home 
and await retirement. 

Each of the following officers are ap- 
pointed members of a board, for the purpose 
of determining the type of ammunition to 
be used in the national, international, and 
palma matches, for the year 1930; Rear 
Adm. Luke MeNamee, U. S. N., Col. Hugh 
B. Myers, Cav., Lt. Cols Jacob M. Coward, 
Maj. Wallace L. Clay, Ord. Dept. 

Maj. Daniel C. Hutton, M. C., exempted 
from duty with troops. 

Each of the following 2d Lts. of the A. 
C,, from Kelly Field, Tex., to the station 
indicated: Fort Crockett, Tex., Frank F. 
Everest Jr., George W. Mundy, John A. 
Samford, Frank L. Skeldon, Robert F. Tate, 
Robert K. Taylor; Rockwell Field, Calif., 





clothing, | Samuel R. Brentnall, James W, Brown Jr., 


under, 41358, Mukden, China (a); cot-| Howard G. Bunker, Nathan B. Forrest Jr., 


ton piece goods, 41305, Buenos Aires, 
Argentina (a); cotton piece goods, 41335, 
Cochabamba, Bolivia (a and p); cotton 
piece goods, 41384, Durham, South 
Africa (a); cotton piece goods, 41392, 


| 
| 





Robert S. Israel Jr., Alfred R. Maxwell, 
ohn S. Mills, William H. Tunner; Pope 
Field, N. C., Albert L. Alexander Jr.; Self- 
ridge Field, Mich., George R. Bienfang, 
Bryant L. Boatner, Harold Brown, Joseph 
A. Bulger, Frank J. Coleman, Stuart G. 


Marseille, France (a); cotton piece| McLennan, Thayer S. Olds, Roger M. Ramey, 


\ 


linoleum and other floor | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 














Government Personnel . 


Books Containing 
Threats of Injury 
Barred by Senate 





Section Against Matter Urg- 
ing Forcible Resistance to 


United States Laws Also 


Retained in Amendment 





The Senate on Oct. 11 adopted an 


amendment to the tariff bill (H. R. 2667) 
offered by Senator Cutting (Rep.), of 
| New Mexico, by a vote of 88 to 36. This 
amendment is a substitute to section 305 


of the tariff measure, and is designed to 
permit the entry of all literature into 
the United States except that urging 
forcible resistance to the laws of this 
country or containing threats against the 
life or person of anybody in the United 
States, 
Threats Are Barred 

That part of the amendment which 
states “containing any threat to take the 
life of or inflict bodily harm upon any 
person in the United States,” was not in 
the Cutting amendment at first, but was 
accepted by Senator Cutting when of- 
fered as an amendment by Senator 
Couzens (Rep.), of Michigan, a Finance 
Committee member. 

The amendment, as printed in full text 
in The United States Daily of Oct.'12, 
erroneously did not contain the language 
inserted by Mr. Couzens. The amend- 
ment as finally adopted, 38 to 36, follows 
in full text: 

Text of Amendment 

(a) Prohibition of importation: The im- 

portation of all indecent and obscene prints, 





paintings, lithographs, engravings, draw- | 
ings, post cards, transparencies, photo- | 
graphs, photographic plates, advertise- 


ments, casts, instruments, and other ar- 
ticles of an immoral nature, and of all 
drugs or medicines, and all articles what- 
ever, for the prevention of conception or | 
for causing unlawful abortion, and any | 
book, pamphlet, paper, writing, advertise- 
ment, circular, print, picture, or drawing | 
urging forcible resistance to any law of | 
the United States, or containing any threat | 
to take the life of or inflict bodily harm | 
upon any person in the United States, and | 
all lottery tickets, and all printed papers | 
that may be used as lottery tickets, and all 
advertisements of any lottery is hereby | 
prohibited. No such articles, whether im- | 


ported separately or contained in packages | 
with other goods entitled to entry, shall | 


be admitted to entry; and all such articles | 
and, unless it appears to the satisfaction 
of the collector that the obscene articles | 
contained in the package were inclosed | 
therein without the knowledge or consent | 
of the importer, owner, agent, or consignee, 
the entire contents of the package in which | 


such articles are contained shall be sub- | 


ject to seizure and forfeiture under the 
customs laws: 
hereinbefore mentioned, when imported in 
bulk and not put up for any of the pur- 
poses hereinbefore specified, are excepted 
from the operation of this subdivision. 
(b) Penalty on Government officers: Any 
officer, agent, or employe of the Govern- 
ment of the United States who shall know- 
ingly aid or abet any person engaged in 
any violation of any of the provisions of 
law prohibiting importing, advertising, 
dealing in, exhibiting, or sending or re-, 
ceiving by mail indecent or obscene prints, 


paintings, lithographs, engravings, draw- 
ings, post cards, transparencies, photo- 
graphs, photographic plates, advertise- 


ments, casts, instruments, and other ar- 
ticles of an immoral nature, or drugs or 
medicines, or any articles whatever, for the 
prevention of conception or for causing un- 
lawful abortion, or lottery tickets or 
printed papers that*"may be used as lottery 
tickets, or advertisements of any lottery 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and shall for every offense be punishable 
by a fine of not more than $5,000 or by 
imprisonment at hard labor for not more 
than 10 years or both. 





Daily Decisions | | 


of the 
Accounting Office 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
ef all expenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
finally become closed transactions. 
Interpretation of the laws is neces- 
sary, therefore, in many instances. 
The latest decisions with respect to 
expenditures made by the Comp- 
troller General follow: 

A-28666. (S) Rental allowance—Depend- 
ent Mother. In a case where an ofticer 
claims increased allowances by reason of 
the dependency of his mother the facts pre- 
sented must establish dependency and the 
chief support of the mother by the officer; 
chief support cannot be established by a 
statement of the officer’s intentions as to 
the future. (Oct. 2, 1929.) 

A-28887. (S) Contracts—Liquidated dam- 
ages—Urgent work. Where work is in fact 
urgent, the contract therefor should specify 
the time within which it is to be completed 
and liquidated damages fixed accordingly. 
Specifications should not provide for liq- 
uidated damages when no provision is made 
therefor in the contract for any specified 
time for completion. (Oct. 4, 1929.) 





Provided, That the drugs | 





a ereeemeereees 
Allen W. Reed, Edgar A. Sirnyer Jr., George 
F. Smith, Emmett F. Yost; Mitchel Field, 
Long Island, N. Y., Forrest G. Allen, Alvord 
P. Anderson Jr., Frederick L. Anderson, 
Samuel E. Anderson, Robert J. Dwyer, 
Charles G. Goodrich, Paul H. Johnston, 
August W. Kissner, Ralph E. Koon, John 
J. Morrow, John T. Murtha Jr., James F. 
Olive Jr., Thomas W. Steed, Robert F. 
Travis, Robert W. Warren, Roscoe C. Wilson. 

Each of the following 2d Lts. of the A. C., 
from duty as a student in the Air Corps 
Advanced Flying School, to regular duty 
at Kelly Field, Tex.: Norris B. Harbold, 
Arthur W. Meehan, La Verne G. Saunders. 

2d Lt. Harry E: Wilson, A. C., from Kelly 
Field, Tex., to Chanute Field, Ill. 

2d Lt. R. John West Jr., Inf., to the F. A., 
Fort Ethan Allen, Vt, 

Wrnt. Offr. John Lightburn, from Fort 
Leavenworth, Kans., to Fort Lincoln, Nebr. 

2d Lt. John William Keienburg Jr., to 
duty at Fort Reno, Okla. 

2d Lt, John N. Koontz, A. C. Res., par. 
8, S. O. 154 amended to become effective 
Oct. 14, 1929. 

Each of the following officers of the In- 
fantry, from Fort Thomas, Ky., to Fort D. 
A. Russell, Wyo.: Capts. Edward L. McKee 
Jr., Bosier Castle, Lt. Leonard E, Stephens. 

Ist Lt. Lloyd. E, Mielenz, E, C., will as- 
sume command of Co. C., 29th Engrs., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 





Navy Orders | 


Lt. (jg) Frank D. Overs, det. U. S. S. 
“Raleigh,” about Oct. 25; to temporary duty 
NAS, Pensacola, Fla, 

A. P. C. Harold A. Bird, orders of Sept 12 
modified. Upon detachment to temporary 
duty 14th Naval District, thence to Asiatic 
Station via U. S, S. “Chaumont.” 


Pharm, Carl J. Stommel, to duty Nav. 
Hosp., Norfolk, Va. 


‘ 





Beach, 
Charles E. Getchell; 
Hedges; 


| Sota, 
Amenda H. Richards; 
| ward O. Sawyers. 
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Methods Developed to Protect 
Crops from Damage by Insects 





Bureau of Entomology Conducts Research on Control 
Of Pests Causing Heavy Loss to Agriculture 





Topic 1—Industry: Food and Food Products 





By C. H. Popenoe 


Bureau of Entomology, Department of 
Agriculture 


HE United States Bureau of En- 

tomology is the world’s largest or- 

ganization for research and inves- 
tigation in the field of the economic 
relation of insects to man To it is 
charged the responsibility of determin- 
ing the actual and potential destruc- 
tiveness of insects, their distribution, 
life histories, habits, and means by 
which they may be prevented from de- 
stroying human life and property. 


Through its corps of more than 300 
permanent scientists and _ investiga- 
tors, established in research labora- 
tories wherever insect problems of gen- 
eral public interest occur, it seeks for 
the vulnerable points in the lives of 
these pests and devises means, ma- 
terials, and methods which may be 
successfully used against them. 

* a x 


Insects are by far the most nu- 
merous, both in species and in indi- 
divduals, of all terrestrial animals. 
More than 650,000 species have been 
described and named and more than 
twice as many undescribed forms are 


believed to exist. Incomparably 
equipped to utilize every available 
source of food material, extraordi- 


narily well fitted to survive through 
their fecundity, power of concealment, 
adaptability and vehavior, the insects 
are today man’s most successful rivals 
for the possession of the earth. 


They maintain a constant threat 
against his livelihood, and in the 
United States alone collect from the 
public annually a tax closely approach- 


ing the entire cost of the Government. . 


Only because their activities are dis- 
tributed by their utilization of every 
available food material on land, in- 
cluding each other, does their com- 
petition with mankind become less 
keen. 
* a 2% 

Not only do they exact toll from 

his crops and domestic animals. 
They limit his participation in natural 
resources, destroy his dwellings and 
household goods, and even prey upon 
man himself, withdrawing his life 
blood for their sustenance, and fasten- 
ing upon him sickness and _ death 
through the transmission of diseases 
and parasites which they alone are 
capable of carrying. They travel with 
him to the farthest ends of the earth 
and leave him no place where he may 
rest unmolested. 


To the casual and complacent ob- 
server they are “just bugs,” but the 
entomologist appreciates their poten- 
tialities and knows that many appar- 
ently innocent forms merely await 
suitable conditions to add their dam- 
age to the great aggregate already 
being experienced. 

* * 

Many of the most destructive in- 
sect pests found in the United States 
are of foreign origin. The codling 
moth, the oriental peach moth, the 
Hessian fly, the San Jose scale, the 
gipsy and browntail moths, the Euro- 
pean corn borer, the pink bollworm, 
the Japanese beetle, and the Medi- 
terranean fruit‘fly all were brought 
across the seas in the course of com- 
merce. 


Many of these are of slight conse- 
quence in their native homes, their 
numerous insect foes and other nat- 
ural enemies holding them in subjec- 
tion. When these leave their enemies 
and become established on foreign 
shores they are likely to “run wild” 
until again placed in subjection. The 
Bureau of Entomology is the agency 
through which the insect and other 
natural enemies of imported _ pests 
are colonized in #he United States 
for the control of such serious insect 
depredations as have been mentioned 
above. It maintains foreign field sta- 
tions,. branches, and collaborators for 
this purpose. 


* 


* * 


F THE enormous hordes of insects 
populating the world only a small 


percentage are definitely known to af- 
fect man and his activities unfavor- 
ably. Many have not yet come into 


competition with him and many more. | 
Mitchell, Wesley Clair. 


are directly beneficial, either through 
producing materials valuable to him or 
because by their predacious and para- 
sitic tendencies they reduce competi- 
tion with the injurious forms. 


In order that any unusual insect 
may be recognized and its economic 
status determined, and in order that 
the economic entomological investiga- 
tors throughout the country may be 
correctly informed as to the identity of 
the insects with which they are work- 
ing, a staff of specialists, each con- 
versant with the insect fauna of the 
world in his particular group, is main- 
tained. This staff identifies species 
sent in by field workers, State organ- 
izations, and other interested persons, 
maintains cooperative relations with 
taxonomists in museums and experi- 
ment stations throughopt the world, 
describes new forms and _ publishes 
monographs and systematic papers for 
the benefit of other entomologists. It 
also identifies insects taken in quar- 
antine by the National and State plant 
quarantine organizations and accumu- 
lates and classifies a large series of 
collections for the purpose of study 
and comparison. This work is funda- 
mental to economic study. 


+ * * 


The Bureau also maintains an Insect 
Pest Survey, through which it pub- 
lishes for entomological workers in the 
United States and Canada data cover- 
ing the status of injurious insects 
throughout the country month by 
month. 


This information is supplied by a 
large number of voluntary collabora- 
tors in both State and Federal service. 
The Insect Pest Survey also collects 
statistical data on past occurrences of 
insect pests throughout the United 
States and Canada. 

* * ~ 


THE research activities of the Bu- 
reau are carried on in field labora- 
tories established in centers of activity 
of injurious insect species where these 
may be studied under actual field con- 
ditions. These laboratories are moved 
as occasion may require and are util- 
ized for investigations covering the 
life round of the insect, its natural 
enemies and parasites, the environ- 
mental conditions favorable or unfa- 
vorable for its increase, the methods 
and means useful in its control, and 
other factors. 


The economic research work falls 
normally into nine large groups or- 
ganized on the basis of the host re- 
lationships of the investigations fall- 
ing thereunder. The groups are di- 
vided as follows: Insects attacking 
deciduous fruits; forest and shade 
trees; sub-tropical plants; cereal and 
forage crops; garden and truck crops; 
cotton; household and storage prod- 
ucts; man and livestock; and _ investi- 
gations of the honey bee. The ad- 
ministration of these divisions is from 
Washington, D. C., while the actual 
research work takes place at the field 
stations mentioned. 

*” * oe 


The work on deciduous fruit insects 
is carried on at 14 stations distributed 
throughout the country, and includes 
life history studies and the develop- 
ment of remedies for the more im- 
portant insects attacking _ apples, 
peaches, and other orchard fruit, blue- 
berries, grapes, and nuts; and the re- 
search activities against the Japan- 
ese and Asiatic beetles. The develop- 
ment of new insecticides is also as- 
signed to this division. The Division 
of Deciduous Fruit Insects has de- 
vised and completed remedies for the 
codling moth, peach-tree borer, blue- 
berry maggot, grape leafhopper, and 
numerous other insects, which have 
been of material value in controlling 
the damage done throughout orchards 
and vineyards. 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 
shown the practical contacts between divisions and bureaus irrespective of 


their place in the administrative organization. 
printed in the issue of Oct. 15, also wi 
and is contributed by C. H. Popenoe, 


Agriculture. 


The twenty-second article, to be 


ll deal with “Food and Food Products” 
Bureau of Entomology, Department of 


—— 


puis vast organization has never been studied in detail as one piece of adminis- 
trative mechanism. No comprehensive effort has been made to list its multi- 
. farious activities or to group them in such a way as to present a clear picture 


of what the Government is doing. 


—WILLIAM H. TAFT, President of the United States, 1909-1913. 


ue people of the United States are not jealous of the amount their Government 
costs, if they are sure they get what they need and desire for the outlay, that 


the money is being spent for objects which they approve, 


and that it is being 


applied with good business sense and management. 
—WOODROW WILSON, President ‘of the United States, 1913-1921. 





MAKING a daily topical survey of all the bureaus of the National Government, 


grouping related activities, 
stand and use the fine facilities 


is a work which will enable our citizens to under- 
the Congress provides for them. Such a survey 


will be useful to schools, colleges, business and professions here and abroad. 
—CALVIN COOLIDGE, President of the United States, 1923-1929. 








List of Postal Nominations 
Is Transmitted to Senate 





President Hoover has sent to the Sen- 
ate for confirmation a list of nomina- 
tions of postmasters as follows: 


Alabama.—Whistler, M. Lee Hammond. 
Arkansas.—Leachville, Charles W. 


hart. 


California.—Merced Falls, 


Adam E. Koehler; 


Lake Jovita, Nellie 


Homer T. Welch; 


Idaho.—Dubois, Edwin M, Whitzel. 
Illinois.—Metamora, Louis A. Willman, 


Indiana.—Chesterton, Lois J. Gustafson; 


cott; 


Swi- 


Antoinette E. 
Williams; Waterman, Hazel Hooker. 
Florida.—Babson Park, Carter T. Daves; 
Bocagrande, Jefferson Gaines; Jacksonville 
Kelsey City, 
La Belle, Robert V. 
P. Gerry; 


| Ponce de Leon, Francis C, Leavins; Sara- 
Wewahitchka, 
Zolfo Springs, Ed- 


Oolitic, Orville D, Evans. 


lowa.—Marble Rock, Lucy A. Moore; Mes. | 
ervey, Melvin A. Smith. 


Kansas.—Ludell, Allen W. Howland. 
Kentucky.—Utica, Rex A. O’Flynn. 





Maine.—Hollis Center, Marion L. Pres- 


North Anson, Louis S. Isbell. 


Maryland.—Halethorpe, Edgar S. Woot- 


ton. 


Michigan.—Grand Rapids, Aaron E. Davis, 


Montana.—Circle, Joseph Rorvik. 
Nebraska.—Belvidere, Earl 


Madrid, Bertha C. Levenburg. 


S. Brindle; 


New Jarsey.—Stoneharbor, George Mar- 


tin, 


New York, Water Mill, Fred R. Bennett. 
North Dakota.—Velva, Frances Meagher. 
Oklahoma.—Canute, John C. Ely; Keyes, 


Joseph A. Godown. 


Featherhoff. 


Washington.—Winslow, M, Berta Start. 


Pennsylvania.—Mocanaqua, Bertha M. 
Harter; West Middlesex, Ella J, Dunlap. 

Rhode Island.—Warwick, Kenneth E. 
Gardiner, 

Texas.—Presidio, Lillian L. Hodierne; 
Sanderson, Lee R. Grigsby; Velasco, Mary 








Methodist Episcopal church, South. 


Modern foreign language study. 


Myers, Charles Samuel, ed. 


Newbolt, Michael Robert. 


Nicolson, John. 


Oklahoma 


New Books Received 
—by— =. 
Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library 
of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 
eign languages, official docaments 
and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Congress card number 
is at end of last line. 








Gen- 
eral Sunday school board. Program of 
work B, for Sunday schools having seven 
organized departments and meeting in 
a building with at least six assembly 
rooms in addition to the chureh audi- 
toriuium. 129 p, Nashville, Tenn., Gen- 
eral Sunday school Lg Methodist 
Spiscope *-hurch, South, 29. 

Episcopal c¢ we-10008 


Business cycles, 
the problem and its setting, by... with 
a foreword ty Edwin F. Gay. (Publica- 
tions of the National bureau of economic 
research, incorporated. no. 10.) 489 p. 
N. Y., National bureau of economic re- 
search, 1928. 29-15412 
Prognosis 
tests in the modern foreign languages; 
reports prepared for the Modern foreign 
language study and the Canadian com- 
mittee on modern languages, by V. A. 
Cc. Henmon, John E, Bohan, Carl C. 
Brigham ana others. (Publications of the 
American and Canadian committees on 
modern languages. v. 14.) 182 p., illus. 
N. Y., The Macmillan co., 1929. 

29-18472 


Morgan, George Campbell. The Gospel ac- 


cording to Matthew. 321 p. N. Y., Flem- 
ing H. Revell co., 1929, 29-18463 
Industrial psy- 
chology. (Home university library of 
modern knowledge, no. 131.) 252 p., illus. 
N. Y., H. Holt, 1929. 29-18465 
Edmund Rich, 
archbishop and saint. 152 p., illus. N. 
Y., The Macmillan co., 1928. 29-18467 
The revolving fund of the 
Federal farm board; a fund in aid of 
farming by loans and advances to proper 
organizations maintained by farmers, au- 
thotized by the Agricultural marketing 
act, 1929. 31 p, Walton, N. Y., Printed 
by The Reporter co., 1929. 29-18522 
City. Ordinances, etc. Okla- 
homa City general ordinances. Revised. 
Compiled by Frank O. Eagin and C. W. 
Van Eaton under the direction and 
supervision of E. M. Fry, city manager, 
Malcolm W. McKenzie, municipal coun- 
selor, and Bliss Kelly, and A. L. Hull, 
assistants to municipal counselor. 352 p. 
Oklahoma City, Harlow publishing com- 
pany, 1928. 29-15401 
Pence, Raymond Woodbury. College com- 
position. 410 p, N. Y., The Macmillan co., 
1929. 29-18468 
Peterson, Houston, ed. The book of sonnet 
sequences, edited by ... 459 p. N. Y., 

Longmans, Green and co., 1929. . 
29-18471 


Powell, John Walker. In search of God; 
an apreciation of the ancient Hebrew 
literature. 159 p. N. Y¥., The Macmillan 
co., 1929. 29-18640 

Reichwein, Adolf. China and Europe; in- 
tellectual and artistic contacts in the 
eighteenth century, by . , . with 24 plates 


and 2 diagrams. (The history of civiliza- 
tion. Modern history.) 174 p., illus. N. 
A. Knopf, 1925. 


Yop Ae 29-18647 






Government Books 
and Publications 





Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated exclu- 
sive of postage, from the ie Divi- 
sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
given. In ordering, full title, and not 
the card numbers, should be given. 

New Zealand Pilot—H. O. No. 171, 1929, Sec- 
ond Edition. Published and sold by the 
Hydrographic Office under the authority 
of the Secretary of the Navy. Price, 90 
cents. 

Three New Land Shells of the Genus Oreo- 
helix from Arizona. No. 2802—From the 

, Preeedings of the United States National 
Museum, Vol. 76, Art. 5. Free at Museum. 

General Rules and Regulations Prescribed 
by the Board of Supervising Inspectors, 
Ocean and Coastwise—May 4, 1929. Steami- 
boat Inspection Service, Department of 
Commerce. Free at Service 29-26839 

Regulations Governing the Recognition of 
Breeds and Purebred Animals—(B. A. I. 
Order 319), September, 1929. Bureau of 
Animal Industry, Department of Agricul- 
ture. Price, 5 cents. 

Monthly Report of Activities of State and 
Municipal Employment Services Cooper- 
ating with United States Employment 
Service—August, 1929. United States Em- 
plyment Service, Department of Labor. 
Free. L24-62 

Parasites and Parasitic Diseases of Sheep— 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1330, Department 
of Agriculture. Price, 10 cents. 

School Life—Vol. XV, No. 2, October, 1929. 
Issued monthly by the Bureau of Educa- 


tion, Department of the Interior. Sub- 
scription price, 50 cents per year. 
(E18-902) 


Land-grant Colleges and Universities, Year 
ended June 30, 1928—Bulletin, 1929, No. 
13, Bureau of Education, Department of 
the Interior. Price, 15 cents. (E8-677) 

Soil Survey of Linn County, Oregon— Series, 
1924, No, 25. Bureau of Chemistry and 
Soils, Department of Agriculture, in co- 
operation with the Oregon Agricultural 
Experiment Station. Agr. 29-1404 

Low-cutting Devices for Harvesting Corn—- 
Miscellaneous Publication No. 56, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Price, 15 cents. 

Agr. 29-1403 


Subscription 


Enrollment Coupon 





Date 


To Tue Unitep States Dary, 
22d and M Streets, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


For the enclosed remittance 
of $10 please enter my sub- 
scription to The United States 
Daily for one year. 


seen eeeee See ewer eereeeseeeesee 


POSItion cessecceccesesseocececsesees 


Firm or 
Organization cecescecevcsevesecseson 


Type of 
Business 


Sree eee ere reese Peeeereeeseee 


Street 
Address 


seeeee Pee eeeeeeeeeereererees 


City and 
State 





(No extra charge for postage 
anywhere in the world) 


711 





MAIL DIRECT 
TO WASHINGTON 
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. The Weekly Index 


Is published in every Monday issue. The page 
reference used in the Yearly Index Number 
which is consecutive from March 4 of each year. 






Che Anited States Daily 





of each volume. 





Annual Cumulative Index 


Is issued, after March 4, at the conclusion 


This cumulates the 52 


Weekly Indexes. 





PAGE TEN 
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Scotch Golfers 
Approve Clubs 
With Steel Shaft 


Supposed Scarcity of Hick-' 
ory and Increased Price} 





Open Market for Substi- 


tute Material 





Steel-shafted golf clubs have had a 
favorable reception in Scotland following | 
their first display in Edinburgh, accord- | 
ing to a report from the consul at Edin- | 
burgh, Harold D. Finley, made public} 
Oct. 12 by the Department of Commerce. | 
The full text of the advices follows: 

Considerable agitation favoring the} 
adoption of the steel shaft has been noted | 


in the press for some time, although ||| 
there are still two schools of opinion in |]} 


regard to them. 
Scarcity of Hickory 


One school holds that the rumored | }} 


shortage and expensiveness of hickory | 
shafts is overestimated. This is the 
view taken, it is understood on reliable 
authority, by the royal and ancient com- 
mittee at St. Andrews. 

The other school adheres to the view 
that hickory is becoming scarcer and cer- 
tainly more expensive. 
Scottish professional, recently consulted. 


stated that the cost of hickory shafts to | }) 


him before the war amounted to about 
4 pence ($0.08), whereas now, for a se- | 
lected hickory shaft such as he is willing 
to put in his own clubs he pays approxi- 
mately 4 shillings ($1). . 


| 


















A well-known | || 


{|| 
Prices About Equal | 


Steel shafts are now manufactured :n| 
England, but judging from the price of ; 
manufactured clubs, the cost of these is | 
the same as hickory. The consumer in| 
Scotland now pays 7 shillings 6 pence} 
(about $1.75) to have a new hickory | 
shaft put in a club. A steel shaft costs | 
the same although the type of steel shaft | 
now made in England screws into the 
head, a fact that makes it difficult for'| 
the average professional to put a steei| 
shaft on a club previously used with) 
wood. | 

Judging from the present increased | 
display of steel shafted golf clubs there | 
seems to be a very good opportunity for | 
American shaft manufacturers to find a} 


market for their product in this country. | 





New Record Set 


By National Parks | 





Attendance of 1929 Exceeds | 
Last Year by 223,420 





A total of 3,248,264 persons visited na- 
tional parks and monuments adminis- 
tered by the Department of Interior dur- 
ing the 1929 travel year, which closed 
Sept. 30, according to a report made pub- 
lic Oct. 12 by the National Park os 
This was the greatest number of visitors 
for any one year, an increase of 223,420 
over the total for 1928. | 

Seven national parks and monuments | 
showed substantial increases over the} 
1928 attendance. Two new parks, Bryce 
Canyon and Grand Teton, accounted for 
73,497 visitors, the report shows. 

Visitors to national parks totaled | 
2,680,597 in 1929, and travel to national 
monuments aggregated 567,667, accord- 
ing to the report. 

The full text of the report in which | 
comparative tables for travel for 1928 
and 1929 are shown follows: | 

A normal increase in travel to the na- | 
tional parks and monuments adminis- | 
tered by the Department of the Interior | 
is reported for the 1929 travel year, 
which closed Sept. 30. The total of} 
3,248,264 is 223,420 above the 1928 fig- | 
ures, and is the highest yet recorded. 

Visitors to the national parks alone 
during 1929 totaled 2,680,597 as against 
2,522,188 in 1928. The travel to the na- | 
tional monuments totaled 567,667 in} 
1929, and 502,656 in 1928. | 

Eleven, or more than half of the na- 
tional parks, passed the hundred thou- 
sand mark this year, Hawaii Park for 
the first time. Substantial increases in 
travel also were shown in Yellowstone, 
Sequoia, Crater Lake, Glacier, Rocky 
Mountain, and Grand Canyon national 
parks. The new national parks, Bryce 
Canyon and Grand Teton, had, re- 
spectively, 21,997 and 51,500 visitors. 
The principal increases in_ national 
monument travel were at Carlsbad Cave, 
Capulin Mountain, Casa Grande, Devils 
Tower, Papago Saguaro, Pipe Spring, 
and Scotts Bluff. | 

The number of visitors to the various 
national parks and monuments,,a few of 





which are estimations, with 1928 figures 
for comparison, is given in the follow- 
ing tables: 

National parks 1928 1929 
Yellowstone (Wyo.) .... 230,984 260,697 
Sequoia (Calif.) ....... 98,035 111,385 
Yosemite (Calif.) ...... 460,619 


General Grant (Calif.).. 


Mt. Rainier (Wash.) ... 217,783 


Crater Lake (Oreg.) ... 128,435 
are SN rr 204,598 
Wind Cave (S. Dak.) ... 108,943 


Sullys Hill (N. Dak.)... 
Mesa Verde (Colo.) .... 


21,004 








Glacier (Mont.) ....... 70,742 
Rocky Mountain (Colo.) 274,408 
ES of 3 ae 109,857 
Lassen Voleanic (Calif.) 26,057 26,106 
Mt. McKinley (Alaska). 802 1,038 
Grand Canyon (Ariz.).. 167,226 184,093 
Dandin (We,) .00c0esces 134,897 149,554 
Hot Springs (Ark.) .... 199,099 18 
Zion (Utah) Se aie 30,016 33,383 
Bryce Canyon (Utah).. ........ 21,997 
Grand Teton (Wyoa.) ...ccsscees 51,500 
OO ee re 2,522,188 
National monuments 1928 1929 


Arches (Utah) .. ae ae 
Aztec Ruins (N. Mex.) .... 18,359 


Capulin Mountain (N. Mex.) ‘7,600 12,000 
Carlsbad Cave (N. Mex.) .. 46,335 76,822 
Casa Grande (Aqiz.) ...... 28,274 37,244 
Chaco Canyon (N. Mex.)... 1,425 2,750 
Colorado (Colo.) .......... 10,000 =12,000 | 
Craters of the Moon (Idaho) 7,768 7,730 | 
Devils Tower (Wyo.) ...... 8,000 12,000 
El Morro (N. Mex.)....... 5,356 2,625 
Gran Quivira (N. Mex.)... 2,779 3,357 
Hovenweep (Utah-Colo.) .. 240 450 
Montezima Castle (Ariz.). 16,232 17,824) 
Muir Woods (Calif.) ...... 103,571 938,358 
Natural Bridges (Utah)... 175 260 
Navajo (Ariz.) .......-..- 315 965 | 
Papago Saguaro (Ariz.) ... 66,450 87,600 
Petrified Forest (Ariz.) ... 75,225 69,350 
Pinnacles (Calif.) ......... 13,216 10,756 | 
Pipe Spring (Ariz.)....... 17,321 24,883 | 
Rainbow Bridge (Utah)..-. 200 450 | 
Scotts Bluff (Nebr.) ...... 37,500 42,500 | 
Shoshone Cavern (Wyo.)... BOD 5 40a'n0 
4 


¢ ; ¢ 








| 
| 





'Surve 





. Accounting 


Taxation 


Circuit Court of Appeals, Third Cir- 
cuit, rules property held by entireties 
may not be subjected to Federal estate 
tax on death of one of parties holding 
interest in property. (U. S. v. Provi- 
dent Trust Co.) Page 1, Col. 7 

Federal payments of taxes on puble 
lands to seven counties in Oregon are 
approved. Page 7, Col. 3 

Calendar of the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals. Page 4 


Bureau of Internal Revenue an- 
adjustment of tax overassessments, 


Page 4, Col. 2 


Supreme Court asked to review seven 
tax cases. Page 4, Col. 5 


Bureau of Internal Revenue rules 
full tax imposed by Illinois upon motor 
vehicle operators is deductible from 
Federal income_tax return. 

ie Page 4, Col. 1 


See special index and digest of tax 
decisions on page 4. 


Communication 


Postal Service 


Conference with direct-mail users is 
planned for Nov. 10 to discuss new 
rate structure for postal service, ac- 
cording to Post Office Department. 

Page 2, Col. 7 

List of nominations of postmasters 
is sent to Senate by President for con- 
firmation. 





America is planned shortly after be- 
ginning of service to Argentina, Oct. 14. 


Page 1, Col. 1! 
Air mail contractors continue confer- | 


ence with Second Assistant Postmaster 


General on reduction of pay for trans- | 


porting mail. Page 3, Col. 6 


Radio 


Radio Commission to hear Chicago 
Daily News application for visual 
broadcasts on Oct. 15. Page 2, Col. 7 


Larger share of i 
short-wave channels asked by Mexican 
government. 


Radio channels reallocated for serv- 
ices in short wavelengths. 
Page 3, Col. 1 


Distribution 


Aviation 
All-metal aircraft is ordered by air 
ministry for British royal air force, ac- 
cording to National Advisory Commit- 
tee for Aeronautics. Page 1, Col. 4 


Demand for natural gasoline in- 


creased by development of aviation, ac- | 


cording to Department of Commerce. 


Page 1, Col. 5} 


Highways 
Additional funds for extension of 
Federal-aid road 


Representative Kelly. Page 10, Col. 7 


National Conference on Street and 
Highway Safety circulates question- 
naires designed to provide data for 
study of traffic problems. Page 3, Col. 5 


Ruilroads 


Rate decisions announced by the In-| 


terstate Commerce Commission. 
Page 6 


Final value for rate-making purposes 


of Pullman Railroad Company an- 
nounced b. Interstate Commerce Com- 
| mission. Page 6, Col. 1 


Northern Pacific amends petition for | 


| plan of joint trackage with Chicago- 
Milwaukee. Page 6, Col. 5 


From Repetition 





Condition Can Be Alleviated Only by Adaptation to Work- 


ing Factors, Announces Br 





Boredom, resulting from 


Adaptation, the report states, is best! 


461,257 | achieved through the same practice that | 
44,783 | causes boredom—constant repetition of a 
task until it becomes almost automatic, , 
allowing the mind to wander in other 
channels. 


The study of the British organization | 


14,517 | is the first in this field, it was stated. 


The Department’s summary of the re- 


port follows in full text: 


tobacco weighing. ! 
"| attempt to determine the faetors which | 
2.680,597| make for the development of boredom, | 
: | which is now regarded as an influence in 
500 | industrial life which is as important at} 


| portance 


A recent report issued by the British, 


Industrial Fatigue Research Board deals| as _ repeatedly raising and lowering a 
with the effects of repetitive processes in| Weight by the flexion and extension of 
causing boredom among operatives en-| the finger, that continuance of the move- 
517| gaged in such work as filament winding,| ments until further movement becomes 


and | 


soap wrapping, chocolate packing, 
first | 


The study is a 


| 


18,193 | least as fatigue in its effect upon output. | 


The continuing movement for the re- 
placement of manual by mechanical 
methods of production has made an eval- | 
uation of the mental as well as of the| 
bodily effects of monotonous work of ima | 

in the attempts to relieve 
workers engaged in such employment. It 
is clear, the report states, that individ- | 
uals vary, in their susceptibility to bore- | 


| dom, from the entirely immune to those, the result that a state of boredom is in- 





National monuments (contd.) 1928 1929 
Sitka (Alaska) ........... 3,000 3,500 | 
Tumacacori (Ariz.) ....... 17,341 18,250 | 
Verendrye (N. Dak.) ...... 15,000 11,500 | 
Wupatki (Ariz.) .........- 500 550 | 
Yucca House (Colo.) ...... 174 250 | 
Total isiccas eoccede ++ee 502,656 567,667 | 


Le Summa 


nounces awards to eight taxpayers in | 


Page 9, Col. 5} 
Reduction of air mail rates to South | 


North American 1 


Page 1, Col. 5} 


system favored by | 





> 


Interstate Commerce Commission au- 
thorizes issue of notes by Mississippi 
Export Railroad for rehabilitation of 
equipment. Page 6, Col. 5 


Interstate Commerce Commission re- 
quested to grant Delaware & Northern 
permit to extend system. Page 6, Col. 6 


Shipping 
Steamboat Inspection Service, Com- 
merce Department, issues general rules 
and regulations prescribed by the 
Board of Supervising Inspecters, Ocean 
and Coastwise. Page 9, Col. 7 


Hydrographic Office, Navy Depart- 
ment, issues the New Zealand Pilot. 
Page 9, Col. 7 


Senate Committee to study proposal 
for extension of coastwise shipping 
laws to Philippine trade, barring for- 
}eign ships from service. 

Page 1, Col. 4 


Executive 
Management 


Decisions Affecting 
Business 


Cireuit Court of Appeals, Third Cir- 
cuit, rules false testimony of alien be- 
fore Board of Special Inquiry is insuf- 
ficient basis for his exclusion where 
;evidence supported contention that 
alien had come for only temporary 
visit to America. (U.S. ex rel. Squil- 


lari v. Day.) 
Court of Appeals of District of Co- 


'lumbia hears arguments on liability of 
Federal corporate agency to garnish- 


vate concern. (U. S. Shipping Board 
Merchant Fleet Corp. v. Hirsch Lum- 
| ber Co.) Page 4, Col. 1 


| See special index and digest of latest 
Federal court decisions on page 8. 


See Accounting, Taxation. 


| Labor 


| Secretary of Labor says data to be 
| gathered by census will aid in solving 
| unemployment problem, discussing la- 
bor conditions in address before Ameri- | 
can Federation of Labor. Page 8, Col. 6| 


United States Employment Service 
| issues the monthly report of activities 
of State and municipal employment 
services cooperating with the United 
| States Employment Service, August, 
' 1929, Page 9, Col. 7! 
| Ten new labor disputes submitted 
| and nine disputes adjusted in week 
|} ended Oct. 12, says Department of 
Labor. Page 10, Col. 5 


Boredom from repetitive processes 
in industry important factor in pro- 
duction, reports Department of Labor. 

Page 10, Col. 2 











Patents ’ 


District Court, District of New Jer- 
sey, holds patent on piston rings to be| 
valid and infringed. Page 8, Col. 2 


Tariff 


Ban against entry of literature into 
| United States urging forcible resist- 
ance against the law or threatening life 
of anyone was retained in amendment 
| to tariff bill by Senate Oct. 11. 

Page 9, Col. 4 


Outlook for action on tariff bill at 
| special session of Congress is dis- 
}cussed by Senators. 

Page 1, Col. 7 


Custom Court sustains tariff rate on | 
| Oriental pearls, Page 3, Col. 7 


‘Finance 


| Banks and Banking | 
| 





Debits to individual accounts in week 


ry of All News 





Page 8, Col. 1| farm bulletin on parasites and parasite 


ment of payments due from it to pri- |‘harvesting corn. 


| Average output of fleece from sheep | 
; quadruples in 90 years, according to' 











Changes announced in State bank 
membership of Federal Reserve 


System. 
Page 7, Col. 4 





Corporation Finance 
See Distribution, Railroads. 


Government Finance 


| Daily statement of the United States 
Treasury. Page 7 


Daily decisions of the General Ac- 
counting Office. Page 9 





| International Finance 
| 


Continuation of full text of review of 
cooperative efforts of French investors 
in adjusting obligations represented by 
securities issued in other countries. 
Page 7, Col. 1 





Production 


Agricultural and Food 
Products 


Continuous weather service to avia- 
tors is objective of Weather Bureau, 
but lack of funds limits program, says 
Chief of Bureau. Page 1, Col. 2 


| Food and Food Products—an article 
| by C. H. Popence, Bureau of Ento- 
mology, Department ‘of Agriculture, 
discussing methods developed to protect 
crops from damage by insects. Page 9 





Department of’ Agriculture issues a 





Page 9, Col. 7 


Department of Agriculture issues a 
publication on low-cutting devices for 
Page 9, Col. 7 


Bureau of Animal Industry, Agri- 
culture Department, issues regulations 
governing the recognition of breeds and 
purebred animals. Page 9, Col. 7 


diseases of sheep. 





Department of Agriculture. 
Page. 1, Col. 6 


Quarantine of Florida fruit is modi-| 
; Page 1, Col. 6 


Decline of 28 per cent in total of 
beef cattle in nine years shown by De- | 
partment of Agriculture. Page 1, Col. 6 





Equipment 


Department of Commerce to under- 
take survey of refrigerator sales, in 
cooperation with industry. 

Page 1, Col. 3 | 


Mines and Minerals 


Gasoline marketed in United States 
during Summer of 1929 was slightly | 
more volatile than that of 1928, Bu-| 
reau of Mines announces in twentieth 
annual motor gasoline summary. ; 
Page 3, Col. 2 
Demand for natural gasoline in- 
creased by development of aviation, ac- 
cording to Department of Commerce. 
Page 1, Col. 5 


Production of soft coal showed de- 
crease of 3 per cent during week ended 
Oct. 5, Mines Bureau states. 

Page 6, Col. 7 


Paper and Printing 


Paper board industry adopts rule for 
rebates. Page 3, Col. 3| 


Power, Heat, Light, Fuel 


Decision on aplication for ermit for 
power project on Cumberland River is 
deferred pending receipt of opinion of 
Attorney General on points of law in- 
volved. Page 1, Col. 2 

Centralized control of water supply 
where national] interests are affected is 
advocated by Secretary Wilbur. 

Page 1, Col. 2 


License is asked for power project o1: | 





| ended Oct. 9 were larger than one year 
| ago. Page 7, Col. 5 








Susquehanna River near Holtwood, Pa. 
Page 7, Col. Jj 

















; Commerce. 


| number of School Life. 


Standardization and 
Simplified Practice 


European countries are active in pro- 
moting standardization of industrial 
products, according to executive chair- 
man of Federal Purchasing Board. 

Page 3, Col. 3 


Department of Commerce reports 
manufacturers of restaurant checks 

| agree to plan for simplification. 
Page 2, Col, 2 


Textiles and Their 
Products 


Increasing use of cotton in industry 
reported by Department of Agricul- 
ture. Page 1, Col. 2 


Purchasing 


Production Statistics 


Production of soft coal showed de- 
crease of 3 per cent during week ended 
Oct. 5, Mines Bureau states. 

Page 6, Col. 7 


Average output of fleece from sheep 
quadruples in 90 years, according to 


; Department of Agriculture. 


Page 1, Col. 6 


Selling and 
Marketing 


Advertising 


Assistant Secretary of Commerce dis- 
cusses potentialities of advertising as 
factor in world welfare, in meeting de- | 
mands of developing industry and com- 
merce. Page 1, Col. 3 


Foreign Markets 


Market for American golf clubs with 
steel shafts opened in Scotland through 
growing acceptance of type of club by 
Scotch players, says Department of 
Commerce. Page 10, Col. 1 


, Weekly list of foreign trade oppor- 

tunities made public by Department of 

Commerce. Page 4, Col. 6 
Market Statistics 


Department of Commerce to under- 
take survey of refrigerator sales, in 
cooperation with industry. 

Page 1, Col. 3 
Retailing 

Trend toward mid-block sites by 
chain stores noted by Department of 
Page 2, Col. 1 
Trade Practices 


Weekly schedule of trade practice 
hearing announced. Page 7, Col. 7 


Paper board industry adopts rule for 
rebates. Page 3, Col. 3 


Service and 
Personnel 


Education 
New books received by the Library 


of Congress. Page 9 
Government books and publications. 
Page 9 


Valuation of $427,005,366 is placed 
on 52 land grant colleges by Office of 
Education, Department of Intérior. 

Page 2, Col. 5 


Beethoven Association presents “Son- 
neck Memorial Fund” of $10,000 to Li- 
brary of Congress for advancement of 
musicology, according to Library an- 
nouncement. Page 2, Col. 3 


Bureau of Education issues October | 
Page 9, Col. 7} 


Office of Education created to handle | 
activities of Bureau, according to state- ! 
ment of Secretary Wilbur, of Interior 









Contained in Today’s Issue 





| Foreign Relations 


Effect of conference on peace, held 
by Secretary Stimson and Premier 
MacDonald, is clarified. Page 2, Col. 7 


President declares that he has no in- 
tention of going outside the Western 
Hemisphere during his term in office, 
in answer to inquiries whether he will 
return the visit of the British premier 
by a trip to London. Page 1, Col. 4 


Senate subcommittee probably will 
resume hearings in investigation of ac- 
tivities at Geneva naval conference in 
week of Oct. 21, says Senator Short- 
ridge, Page® 2, Col. 1 


President Hoover, in dispatch, con- 
gratulates Augusto B. Leguia on re- 
inauguration as President of Peru. 

Page 2, Col. 6 


George A. Gordon, First Secretary 
of Embassy at Paris, designated by 
State Department as technical adviser 


| to attend conference at Paris on Treat- 


ment of Foreigners. 
Page 2, Col. 5 


Exchange of ratification with Mexico 
of convention extending life of Gen- 
eral Claims Commission, United States 
and Mexico, for two years, announced 








Department. Page 3, Col. 4 


by Department of State. 
Page 3, Col. 6 


General 


Daily engagements of the President 
at the Executive Offices. Page 3 


National Park Service reports finds, 
of valuable pottery in abandoned cliff 
dwellings in Mesa Verde. Page 2, Col. 3 


Six witnesses served with subpoenas 
to appear on Oct. 15 for lobby inquiry, 
Senator Caraway announces. 

Page 1, Col. 1 


United States National Museum is- 
sues a publication on three new land 
shefls of the Genus Oreohelix from 
Arizona. Page 9, Col. 7 


William L. Cooper takes oath as Di- 
rector of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Page 2, Col. 1 


Law Enforcement 


Prohibition Bureau publishes figures 
on killings. Page 3, Col. 1 


National Defense 


Orders issued -to the personnel of 
the War Department. Page 9 


Orders issued to the personnel of the 
Navy Department. Page 9 


Pursuit planes of Army maneuvered 
at altitude of five miles, according to 
War Department. 

Page 2, Col. 2 


Recreation 


Market for American golf clubs with 
steel shafts opened in Scotland through 
growing acceptance of type of club by 
Scotch players, says Department of. 
Commerce. Page 10, Col. 1 


Total of 3,248,264 visitors to national 
parks and monuments in 1929 travel 
year set new record, National Park 
Service announces, Page 10, Col. 1 


Territories 


Department of Interior announces 
plan for preservation of Sitka National 
Monument in Alaska. Page 2, Col. 4 


Senate Committee to study proposeal 
for extension of coastwise shipping 
laws to Philippine trade, barring for- 
eign ships from service. 

Page 1, Col. 4 


Vital Statistics 


Rate of mortality in Tennessee shows 


gain. Page 2, Col. 3 
Prohibition Bureau publishes figures 
on Rillings. Page 3, Col. 1 






































y of Industry Shows Fatigue 


repetitive | who find monotonous work continuously | 
| processes in industry, is an important | distasteful, although the ability to adapt 
factor in production and can be allevi- 
ated only through adaptation to working | 
conditions, according to a report issued 
by the British Industrial Fatigue Re- 
search Board and summarized by the De- 
partment of Labor. 


oneself to conditions appears to be im- 


attitude of the worker toward his work. 
The study was based mainly on the close 


the same task; by the repression of in- 
truding thoughts and desires; by the en- 
forced effort involved in the performance 
of the work and in the maintenance of 
the work attitude; or by an active dis- 
like for the task. It seems clear, there- 
fore, that whether one or all of these 
causes are responsible for the condition 
of boredom, it is a complex mental state 
which is the result both of the nature 
and conditions of the work and of the 
mentality and temperament of the indi- 
vidual worker. It seems to be true that 
boredom is most likely to arise when the 
nature of the work is such that the op- 
eratives must give some, but not their 
entire, attention to work, as processes 
which are semiautomatic prevent free- 
dom of thought, but do not keep the mind 
fully occupied. It has been shown that 
boredom is more likely to arise in such 
processes than in completely automatic 
processes where it is possible for thought | 
to be detaéhed from work, thus leaving 
the mind free to follow the lines of per- | 
sonal interests and desires. Under the: 
latter condition the operative escapes 
boredom through the ability to live in a 
world of her own creation. Likewise, in| 
operations which demand constant atten- 
tion and varied reactions to more or less 
unexpected situations, there is little op- 
portunity for bovedom, as the mind does 
not have time to dwell on the unpleas- 
ant features of the work. 


Conditions of work are also important 
factors in the amount of boredom pres- 
ent, as has been shown by the beneficial 
effect of rest periods or changes in the 
form of activity. The number and prox- 
imity of operatives employed also af- 
fects the mental outlook, a large group 
of operat‘ves being less liable to feel the 
monotonous character of the work than | 
workers who are isolated. While talking 
is usually a hindrance to work, it is a 
powerful antidote to boredom and makes 
repetitive work more endurable, 

Personal characteristics and tendencies 
figure largely in the development of bore- 
dom, as the calm and submissive type of 
worker is less liable to be adversely af- 
fected by monotony than those who are 
more eager and me? But while the 
more intelligent workérs are more easily 


Affects Production 


itish Board in First Study 


portant in the final determination of the 


observation of operatives in the four 
repetitive occupations named and on the 
output records of the groups observed. 
Only one or two operatives were under 
observation at a time and usually not on 
consecutive days, so that this procedure 
and the fact that each group of workers 
was under observation approximately six 
weeks apparently eliminated any disturb- 
ing effects which the presence of the ob- 
server might have had, 

It has been shown, by experiments in- 
volving simple muscular activities such 


impossible does not result from muscle 
exhaustion, but that the inhibitory im- 
pulse arises in the central nervous sys- 
tem. From this fact the inhibitory the- 
ory of boredom has been evolved, and this 
view of the condition is considered to be 
particularly applicable to repetitive proc- 
esses in industry which hold little inher- 
ent interest for the worker, for in these 
processes, unless perfect mechanization 
of an operation is achieved, any wander- 
ing of attention may be harmful either 
to the worker or to the machine. There- 
fore the natural tendency on the part of 
the worker to allow his attention to stray 
is constantly being restrained in order 
that production may be continued, with 





duced, 
The data secured as a result of the 
study show that boredom is frequently 


tent as the instincts and therefore closely | giving the names of the companies or 





present among the workers in continuous 
manual operations of a repetitive type 
and that it may be the result of the|erage in productive efficiency. As the 
weakening of the stimulus to work pro-|temperamental tendencies are supposed 
duced by the repeated performance of ito be almost as deep-seated and persis- 


bored by repetitive operations, they are, 
on the other hand, usually above the av- 


° \ 


connected with occupational success, 
their investigation, the report states, ap- | 
pears to be one of the most important | 
problems for future study. 

Adaptation to monotonous work takes 
place within certain limits among all 
types of workers. It is stated in the re- 
port that such adaptation seems to be 
facilitated by repetition of the task, 
which becomes increasingly automatic 
with practice and requires less attention 
and thought. Repetitive work also is} 
considered to have a dulling effect on the 
mentality, so that desires and interests 
which may have been fairly numerous 
and intense at first become weakened by 
the routine and the operative begins to 
live along the lines of least resistance. 
“Knowing that she has to remain in the 
factory during the schedmed hours of 
work,” the report states, “and aware that 
many others are in the same position, 
the operative philosophically resigns her- 
self to the inevitable, and is less dis- 
turbed by conflicting desires and thoughts. 
In this way she is better able to endure 
the conditions of work, and to maintain 
a favorable attitude toward the task. 
Thus boredom is reduced by adaptation 





to working conditions, but the process of 
becoming adapted is probably not 
achieved without some personal sacrifice 
and cost.” 

(This summary will appear in the 
forthcoming Monthly Labor Review, is- 
sued by the Department of Labor.) 


Settlements Reached 
In Nine Labor Cases 


Ten New Disputes Submitted to 
Conciliation Service 











Ten new labor disputes were brought 
before the Department of Labor for set- 
tlement in the week ended Oct. 12, it was 
stated by the director of the conciliation 
service, Hugh L. Kerwin, 

Three of these cases were adjusted, in 
addition to six old cases. At the end of 


industries affected, the nature of the dis- 
pute, the number and kind of workers 
involved, the status of the dispute, its! 


|eause, and, if settled, the terms of ad- 


justment: 

New York City—Controversy with tug- | 
boat workers; pending; asked wage in- 
crease. 

Glendale Collieries, Jessup, Pa.—Strike 
of coal! miners; pending; working con- 
ditions. cn 

Soronow Furniture Co. and other fur- 
niture firms, Los Angeles, Calif.—Strike 
of 700 upholsterers; pending; wages cut, 
ask union recognition. 

Pennsylvania Railroad yards, Pitts- | 
burgh, Pa.—Strike of 75 produce han-| 
dlers; pending; ask shorter hours and | 
wage increase. 

New Home Sewing Machine Co., Or-| 
ange, Mass.—Strike of 200 employes; 
pending; ask wage increase of 15 to 20 
per cent on piecework. 

Ludlow Manufacturing Co., 
Mass.—Strike of 142 spinners; 


Ludlow, 
status 


unclassified; increased labor with no in- | 


crease in pay. 

Baltimore, Md.—Strike of 1,200 cloth- 
ing workers; status unclassified; ask res- 
toration of wage cut. 

Phil Syde Dress Co., Chicago, Ill.— 
Strike of garment workers; adjusted; 
refused to discuss agreement; new agree- 
ment concluded. 

Truck. drivers, New York City.— 
Strike of 2,000 produce truckers; ad- 
justed; eight-hour day, time and a 
half for overtime asked; granted $5 in- 
crease per week, drivers made conces- 
sions as to loading trucks. 

State school building,: Fairmount, N. 
Y.—Strike of 100 building trades work- 
ers; adjusted; nonunion plumber 
small pipe job; union plumber and helper 
employed. 


adjusted during the week, giving the 
name of the company or industry af- 
fected, the nature o 


the cause of the dispute, and the terms of 
settlement: 
Garden Theater, Indiana Harbor, Ind. 


the week there were 58 strikes and 20| Lockout of seven doormen and others; 


controversies which had not reached the 
strike stage before the Department 
awaiting adjustment. 


asked agreement and recognition; not 
allowed, and may return, as needed, 
American Theater, Indiana | Harbor, 


on | 


the dispute, the) 
number and kind of craftsmen involved, | 


} 


| 





| 
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Additional Funds 


Highways Sought 


Representative Kelly Urges 
Larger Appropriation to 
-Develop System of Fedy 
eral-aid Roads 








There are two schools of thought in 
Congress regarding increased appropria- 
tions for Federal aid to the States for 
the Federal aid highway system through. 
out the country, Representative Kelly 
(Rep.), of Pittsburgh, Pa., stated orally 
Oct. 11. The major element in Congress 
in all probability, he said, favor aug- 
mented highway facilities. The opposi- 
tion is on the ground that the more 
prosperous States are carrying on the 
burden of the less prosperous. Mr. Kelly 
is a majority member of the House Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

“T believe the sentiment of the country 
and of Congress favors expansion of 
highway facilities,” Mr. Kelly said. “I 
am in favor of the aunounced program 
of the chairman of the House Committee 
on Roads, Representative Dowell, of 
Iowa, for $145,000,000, instead of $75,- 
000,000, annually for Federal aid for 
highways and for $10,000,000 instead of 
$7,500,000 annually for roads and trails 
in the forest reserves of the United 
States. I would favor going even further 
than that increase, if it should be felt to 
be necessary and the Federal Govern- 
ment and the States could properly an 
economically make use of such aug: 
mented funds each year. 


Opposition Noted 
“T realize that there is opposition from 


| some in the East. They take the position 


| 
| 
| 


| 


} 
| 


| 


sections. 


that we are taking out of the income- 
tax revenues of the East to help carry 
the road burdens of States that do not 
contribute to any great degree to the in- 
come-tax revenues of the Federal Treas- 
ury. 

“But I do not agree to any such con- 
tentions with respect to the Federal aid 
highway system that is now a part of the 
great system of communication between 
the whole country. The United States 
today is a Nation—not just a community 
of States. 


“American citizens in all sections are 
entitled to the benefits of good roads. 
On a recent trip through Yellowstone 
Nationai Park I saw hundreds of Penn- 
sylvania and New York cars on the roads 
and they were all through that part of 
the country. The same is true in other 
We are envisaging the Federal 


| aid system as a national program of im- 





} 


| counties 
A list follows of old cases that were | 


port to the country as a whole. 

“Good roads mean. advantages t 
American citizens and to American busi 
ness—no matter what their particular’ 
State may be. We should continue along 
the lines already established by increas- 
ing our national expenditures, along with 
the State expenditures, in order to keep 
pace with the steadily advancing tides of 
business, ; 

Roads in Forestss 

“As a broad-visioned permanent na- 
tional policy of gauging national ex 
penditures according to the growing 
needs of the country as a whole I hope 
and believe that Congress will carry out 
the roads committee program of $145,- 
000,000 for Federal aid roads and $10,- 
000,000 for forest roads and trails an- 
nually hereafter. The former is a pro- 
posed increase of $70,000,000 over the 
present regular annual Federal aid funds, 
The latter is an increase of $2,500,000. 

“And the increase of the forest road 
construction program is also important 
to the Nation’s economic welfare. Both 
funds are to meet national needs. 

“Road construction is an important 
part of the country’s activities every- 
where. I recall that the head of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Roads, Thomas H. Mac- 
Donald, just back from an important in- 
ternational road meeting in South Amer- 
ica, told our House Committee on Ap- 
propriations within the past year that 
the Federal aid highway system then 
approximated 188,000 miles, that there 
was a total of upwards of 85,000 or 
86,000 miles approved for Federal aid, 
Then he estimated that, as of the same 
date, the States had improved about 70,- 
000 miles without the aid of the Federal 
cooperative funds. 

“There are innumerable ways in which 
the facilitation of highway traffic wher- 
ever it may_be is just as important to 
the great stream of interstate travel as 
to the immediate residents of a given 
city or commonwealth.” 

Cooperation Sought 

The Chief of the Bureau of Public 
Roads, Thomas H, MacDonald, in his 
last statement of views before a con- 
gressional committee, told of the de- 
mand for cooperation in road building 
reaching his Bureau. “There ‘is an in- 
sistent and growing demand” for an in- 
crease in the Federal support of the an- 
nual road building program” he told the 
House Committee on Appropriations in 
urging the appropriatign for the current 
fiscal year 1930. “For 
the country as a whole has been spending 
from $1,000,000,000 to $1,500,000,000 an- 
nually for highway-purposes. This has 
been roughly equally divided between 
work done under State supervision and 
that done under local supervision. The 
Federal-aid road system coincides wi 
the State roads to the extent of abot 
two-thirds of the total mileage of the 
latter system. The Federal-aid proj- 
ects have constituted about one-half 
of the States’ annual program, and the 
Federal contribution has been about 17 
per cent of the total expenditures super- 
vised by the States, or only about 8 per 
cent of the whole of the annual highway 
expenditures. 

“The most generous contributors to 
the highway program by far have been 
the local units, particularly the counties, 
So we find now that in many States the 
; have about exhausted their 
credit for aiding the building of the 


/ roads which legally are State, or State 


and national responsibilities, and there 
are ne funds left to build the feeder 
roads.” 











others; asked agreement and recogni- 
tion; not allowed, and may return as 
needed. . 

Indiana Theater, Indiana Harbor, Ind.— 





| Lockout of 12 doormen and others; asked 


agreement and recognition; not allowed, 


Following is a list of the new disputes Ind.—Lockout of three doormen and and may return as needed, 
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